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"A LAGGARD IN LOVE." 



CHAPTER I. 

CECIL CALVERLEY TAKES A BULL BY THE HORNS. 

" And now, Victoria, tell me what you think of him." 

" Well, to begin with, Violet," Victoria Lascelles made 
answer, with one of her fine smiles which always mysti- 
fied people, — they were so magnetic, so incomprehensi- 
ble, — "Well, to begin with, Violet, your brother is 
certainly handsome, — and he knows it." 

" Yes ; and next ? " queried Violet Calverley, trying to 
search the inscrutable depths of her friend's fun-lit eyes. 

"Next," said Victoria, "I think you may confidently 
expect that young man to do something extraordinary." 

" Oh, Vic, I thought you would appreciate him," cried 
Violet. " Mamma and I always say Cecil was born to 
do something extraordinary." 

" But you may not like it when it is done," went on 
Victoria, gravely. 

" Not like it, Victoria I What can you mean ? " said 
Violet, reproachfully. " That sounds like one of papa's 
remarks; and you know he doesn't appreciate Cecil a 
bit." 

"Which is more than made up for by aunt Agatha's 
and your over-appreciation of him," added. Victoria. 
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"Kow you're going to turn disagreeable, as you did 
sometimes at school," pouted Violet; "and you only 
came last night, — and I did think " — Violet did not 
finish her sentence, for Victoria interrupted her with, 
" My dear little Violet, you mean well, but all your small 
machinations are as transparent as glass. You want me 
to marry this brother of yours; and, my dear, I guess 
you have to cuirass yourself against a disappointment." 

The two girls who took part in the above conversa- 
tion were cousins. Mrs. Calverley had been one of four 
sisters noted more for their personal charms than for 
the antiquity of their lineage. Mrs. Calverley had mar- 
ried a bookworm who chiefly ijihabited his library, but 
who was possessed of a comfortable little income, which 
enabled his family to spend part of the year at a pleas- 
ant if not very large country-house among the Surrey 
Hills, and to take a house in London for the season. 
Two other sisters had married brothers, — Frenchmen 
by birth, though not by descent, and rich. One of these 
sisters was Victoria's mother, who had died at her birth, 
and given place to an American step-mother, for whom 
Victoria was just now wearing mourning. The remain- 
ing sister had made so little use of the advantages 
nature had given her as to allow herself to be married 
to a Methodist minister of the Wesleyan persuasion, 
who could offer her nothing beyond an unselfish attach- 
ment and a little villa, or small house in a row as it 
might chance, in the town or village in which he might 
be appointed to reside, at each recurring three years. 
Added to this there was the grand advantage afforded 
by an opportunity to practise the virtue of economy, for 
which neither Mrs. Calverley nor her sisters had any 
natural predilection. 
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Mrs. Calverley and her two sensible sisters of course 
with one consent denominated the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Lane a fool. Perhaps she was one. It is so difficult to 
distinguish wise people from fools. But if she were a 
fool, she was a happy one ; and that is something. All 
wise people are not happy. 

However, Mrs. Lane had to forego the society of her 
more fortunate sisters. Mrs. Calverley's contempt for 
her knew no bounds ; and when Cecil was particularly 
anxious to exasperate his mother — and he was so at 
times — he would threaten to go and visit his aunt Isa- 
bella, whose husband was just now stationed* in the 
Black Country of South Staffordshire. Cecil was at 
present an undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was accomplished in the arts of pleasing women, 
managing a " funny,'' choosing a cigar, and dressing him- 
self. He had one other accomplishment, though as yet 
the world knew it not. He wrote poetry. When Cecil 
wrote poetry, he felt quite noble, — and dreadfully mis- 
understood. He wanted a few conditions made for him, 

that was all, and then he might be another well, let 

the reader here fill in the name of his favorite poet. 

"Any girl might be proud to marry Cecil," Violet 
said, when she had sufficiently recovereSd from her sur- 
prise at her cousin's last remark to say anything. Her 
astonishment was not so much at the repudiation of her 
wishes as at the fact that Victoria had seen through her. 
How did Victoria manage to see through people and 
things ? Well, there was one she did not see through, — 
that was Cecil ; or why should she laugh at him as she 
had done last night when the girls had spent half an 
hour together in Victoria's dressing-room before retiring 
for the night ? And then — what had she just said ? 
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" A good many girls might be proud to marry Cecil, I 
dare say," said Victoria, " but I am not of the number ; 
and I think whoever is would do well to wait." 

" Wait for what ? " demanded Violet. 

" Till he has done the something extraordinary which 
I have predicted," returned Victoria. 

The girls were sitting in the small blue drawing-room, 
which opened into a conservatory, the more stately- 
apartment, of which the general tone was yellow, being 
occupied by Mrs. Calverley and the vicar, who were 
deep in church-work discussions. Violet cast long- 
ing glances every now and then towards the portiere 
which covered the door between the two drawing-rooms. 
Violet Calverley was fond of "church work," and 
Cecil sometimes called her Mr. Fairbank's curate. But 
Victoria Lascelles was a young woman of a different 
caliber. She had declined the honor of an introduction 
to Mr. Fairbank for this afternoon in her own fashion. 
" No, aunt Agatha, thank you ; not unless you wish it. 
I guess I've seen one before." So Violet had remained 
with her cousin and sacrificed herself. 

It was scarcely surprising, perhaps, that Violet should 
be silent after Victoria's last remark. Victoria herself 
did not offer to break the silence, but regarded her 
cousin's face with an amused expression on her own. 

The two were sitting thus when Cecil Calverley en- 
tered by the conservatory. He was attired in a wonder- 
ful velvet coat of a shade resembling purple pansies, and 
he wore a late white rose in his buttonhole. 

"I guess you are too good for this world, cousin," 
Victoria remarked, as he entered. 

" In what sense ? " inquired Cecil, with a laugh which 
revealed his white, even teeth. 
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^' You see," said Victoria, reflectively, "you ought to 
live in a world where there is no dust and no rain, you 
are so fine. When we were small and we used to read 
Andersen's Tales, I remember you liked the story of the 
Darning-Needle who thought herself so fine. / liked the 
Brave Tin Soldier. Eead them again, Cecil." 

" I will, Vic," Cecil answered pleasantly, pulling down 
a big palm leaf over his purple shoulder, and looking 
smilingly upon them. " I remember, when you came to 
spend your holidays here you used to snub me. I re- 
member that much better than Andersen." 

At this moment the voices of Mrs. Calverley and Mr. 
Fairbank became more audible. 

" Who is in there with mother ? " inquired Cecil,, indi- 
cating the yellow drawing-room. 

" Mr. Fairbank," said Violet. " He wants some of us 
to get up a concert in aid of the organ fund." 

"Then," said Cecil, "I propose that we go for a walk 
towards Fenley Green. Mr. Fairbank is sure to wait 
for afternoon tea, and then we shall be in for a church 
congress," 

" Good I " cried Victoria. " Come, Violet, let us get 
our hats. We will pick blackberries and eat them, in- 
stead of having tea* Heigh-ho for Bohemia ! " 

Cecil would probably have remained among the palms 
to meditate, poet-fashion, with the aid of a cigarette, till 
the girls should be ready, but he caught the sound of the 
vicar's exit into the hall, and feared that his mother would 
come in his direction, and prevent the walk he had pro- 
posed, by some long dissertation or other relative to the 
small church she patronized. He therefore departed, and 
changed his coat for a tweed one which matched the rest 
of his attire, and awaited his sister and cousin in. the 
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" Shakespeare garden." This garden was so called from 
its containing a specimen of every flower mentioned in 
Shakespeare. It was the sweetest garden imaginable, 
with a multiplicity of narrow gravel paths running maze- 
like between fantastically shaped flower-beds bordered 
with sweet old-fashioned thyme, box, or rosemary. Just 
now the dahlias, sunflowers, and hollyhocks were in full 
glory, and the scent of mignonette mingled naticeably 
with that of its more aromatic neighbors. The short 
carriage-drive ran along one side of this garden up to the 
porticoed front entrance. And down this drive Cecil 
saw the vicar walking leisurely enough, stopping every 
now and then to examine a tall white lily, or a more 
than usually fine aster. 

He (the vicar) had scarcely disappeared when the girls 
came in their neat walking-dresses, and the three set out 
for a walk across the heather. One hears a great deal 
about Scotch heather, but it is fully equalled by that 
which clothes some of the great stretches of heath land 
between the Surrey Hills with a purple garment fit for 
a king. How golden the sandy high-road appears, wind- 
ing along between that blue sea of heath flowers, meeting 
by the way many a rival in the royal yellow of the gorse 
blooms ! How deep a green the pines seem to take, as 
they group together here and there in so bright a setting 
of color ! And when at length you leave the heath and 
wander into the lanes beyond, what wild roses and honey- 
suckle greet you in spring, what blackberries in autumn ! 
These royal denizens of the hedge-row are provided with 
a protecting moat, like other royal personages, that they 
may remain safe from intruding botanists and poets. 
Our pedestrians had reached one of these fortresses when 
Victoria reminded Cecil that they had elected to make 
blackberries their afternoon tea. 
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"The ditch is a little wide, don't you think? — and 
awkward ? " Cecil said, as he looked at a branch of black- 
berries which Victoria had just indicated with her umbrella. 

Victoria smiled, and Cecil slowly drew off one of his 
immaculate gloves, and then peered into the dike sus- 
piciously, conveying his gaze from thence to his patent- 
leather boots. " There are much finer blackberries far- 
ther on, cousin," he said at length, as he stepped back 
into the road. 

" Well, now, cousin, it is curious," said Victoria slowly, 
" but I can't make up my mind to do without those par- 
ticular blackberries." ^nd without further ado she 
stepped close to the dike, and with a light spring hooked 
down the branch with her umbrella, and returned to her 
cousins with her trophy in her hand, and with no further 
damage to herself than a torn glove. 

Cecil felt he would not be outdone by a girl. There 
was an angry flush on his face. Moreover, Violet stood 
laughing in a most provoking manner. 

"There is a branch of finer berries higher up," he 
observed. "Shall I get them for you?" 

" By all means," said Victoria, with a wicked gleam in 
her eyes. 

" Here goes, then," said the young man. A moment 
more, — no one could ever tell exactly how it happened, 
— and Cecil found himself seated in the running stream 
at the bottom of the dike, with numberless straggling 
blackberry trailers encircling him everywhere. In fact, 
only his head was visible, his eyes most so, as he looked 
up indignant and reproachful from out his leafy and 
decidedly thorny ambush. 

" Good-afternoon, Miss Calverley," said a voice from 
behind, and, turning, the girls beheld the vicar. 
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** I have been trying to overtake you," went on the 
reverend gentleman, good-humoredly : "I saw you in. 
the distance. But I thought Mr. Cecil was with you ? " 

Cecil heard all this with a cold shudder and a prayer 
that Violet would somehow get rid of the clergyman 
without betraying his ignominious position. 

Some words followed that we will not write, — as we 
wish to keep our pages unsullied, — which had impartial 
reference to "luck," "blackberries," "ditches," and — 
must it be o^ned (just for the sake of accuracy) ? — to 
strong-minded young women whose chief pleasure seemed 
to be to make a fellow look ridiculous. 

" Let me introduce my cousin," said Violet, who was 
really quite as anxious to conceal her brother's position 
as he could have been, — for well she knew how Mr. Fair- 
bank loved to tell a good story after dinner j and he dined 
out a good deal, being a bachelor and deservedly popular, 
among the artists and literary folk who had taken up 
their abode in this delightful spot, which was also so 
conveniently near London. 

"Let me introduce my cousin, — Miss Lascelles," 
Violet said. But Miss Lascielles suddenly jumped and 
screamed. She had only seen a frog ; but even the most 
strong-minded among us have our antipathies. Our own 
is spiders; Victoria's was frogs. 

Mr. Fairbank rushed to her side to look for a snake on 
the bank, — there are snakes in Surrey, — but all he saw 
was Cecil, hatless, scratched, shamefaced. 

Of course there was nothing for it but to come out 
now. So Cecil arose from his watery bed, and apologized 
that he had not a hand to offer his vicar, both being a 
little too muddy. There is nothing like making the best 
of it, when you are once fairly caught : so Cecil affected 
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an air of jocularity as he climbed the bank, and con- 
fessed with charming frankness that he had hoped to 
escape exhibiting his muddiness more than necessary, so 
had adopted " Brer Fox's " method in " Uncle Remus/^ 
and " lain low." 

"Well," said the vicar, who was not devoid of imagina* 
tion, " one may even tire of an Italian sky : it is quite 
interesting and instructive to see Mr. Cecil Calverley 
with other than faultless attire." 

Cecil felt humiliated, and angry with himself. He 
now saw that if he had laughed and climbed up the 
bank at once on falling, his position would have been 
materially benefited. Why he had not done so he 
oould not now think. More than once he had come to 
grief on the Cam when boating, or when trying to spring 
into a receding ferry-boat : but on those occasions he had 
never felt a fool, even if he had looked one. There are 
few things so potent as the presence of ladies for making 
a young man feel a fool. And what one looks is, after all, 
of so little importance, compared with what one feels. 

Mr. Fairbank good-naturedly helped to remove some 
of the mud from Cecil's garments with tufts of grass, 
remarking, as he did so, that he should rather like to go 
through some of his old Oxford experiences again, when 
he and two or three friends — now far away, one being 
a bishop in the colonies, another a professor in India, 
yet another, who had been the merriest among them, 
somewhere at the bottom of the Atlantic — used to get 
upset among the weeds in the upper river, and land 
among the geese, which, as all Oxford men know, congre- 
gate thereabouts, and clean themselves (not the feath- 
ered geese, — the other ones) with tufts of grass, just as 
he, the vicar, was cleaning Cecil now. 
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"That vicar of yours is not half a bad sort," Victoria 
observed, when he had left them. 

" Is that the way you speak of the clergy in America ? '' 
asked Violet, reproachfully. (Victoria had been some 
years in America: her father was there now, looking 
after his silver-mines.) 

"In America we say what we think," Victoria an- 
swered ; " and we don't think a black coat an(r a collar 
which buttons behind place a man above criticism, — any- 
more than does a purple velvet coat." 

"I believe you came to stay with us for the set pur- 
pose of being down on me," said Cecil, morosely. 

" Yes, I did," replied Victoria, untruthfully. 

Victoria had only come the day before, as we have 
stated, but in that time the praises of Cecil had been so 
sounded in her ears by his mother and sister as to arouse 
her natural antagonism. Moreover, she remembered that 
she had thought her cousin conceited when he was a 
school-boy. 

" Tell me one thing, Vic," Cecil said, as he stared at 
an old church on a hill near the sky. " Did you encour- 
age me to try and get those blackberries in hope of the 
pleasure of seeing me make an ass of myself ? " 

"And did you really see any frog at all?" added 
Violet. 

"What church is that on the hill?" demanded Vic- 
toria, as if she had not heard. 

" St. Martha's. And tell me, Victoria, did you wish 
to see me fall into that ditch ? " persisted Cecil. 

" No," Victoria answered. " I wished to prove to my- 
self that you were an ordinary man in spite of your 
Oscarwildeism." 

"And does it signify to you — I mean, do you really 
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care what sort of a man I am ? " he asked, with a look 
the like of which had swept mathematics and classics 
out of the head of more than one girl at Girton and 
Newnham, — for the moment, be it understood. 

"On the whole, I think not," said Victoria, with a 
side-glance at the young undergraduate to see the effect 
of her words. 

Violet sighed. It had been the dream of her school- 
girl life to bring her friend Victoria and her brother to 
marry, story-book fashion, and here they were disagree- 
ing at the very outset. She recollected that when they 
were children they had always disagreed ; but then that 
was so long ago ; and they had not met since till now. 

Violet was a little given to sighing, especially since the 
advent of Mr. Fairbank to Penley. She had also lately 
evinced a great predilection for "In Memoriam" and 
" Maud," though previously nothing in the literary line 
except Edna Lyall's works had received any special 
attention from her. She moreover sang the same song 
continually. It was called "Forever and forever." Vio- 
let had a fairly good voice, and it was tolerably well 
trained; the song was pretty, but somehow the best 
things pall when repeated too often. Cecil, who had 
not been abroad this vacation, had, he felt, had quite 
enough of the sighs, the green volumes, the voice, and 
the song. As to the last, it was good for Mr. Paulo Tosti 
that at least some prayers remain unanswered, otherwise 
those of Mr. Cecil Calverley might have injured him. 
Sometimes Cecil (we wonder at his lack of sympathy, 
seeing that he had the poetic temperament) would avoid 
going to the drawing-room after dinner altogether, from 
his dread of hearing his sister wail forth this song. His 
mother put down this rudeness on his part to the 
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example of his father, who never — or almost never — 
joined the ladies after dinner. On these occasions Cecil 
usually carried his cigar to the heath and smoked, and 
thought of his favorite topic, — viz., a simple country 
maid with beseeching trustful eyes and no learning, 
whose greatest ambition should be to pillow her pretty 
head upon his broad breast. Cecil's breast was broad, 
and he was tall too, and strong as a young Hercules. The 
maidens he thought about usually wore red cloaks. But 
this fancy may have been due to the fact that red cloaks 
were much affected by the little maids in these parts. 

After the put-down Victoria had vouchsafed, and the 
exasperating sighs of Violet, Cecil fell arthinking with 
more favor than ever of these rustic red-clad girls, who 
never snubbed you, and who displayed their pretty dim- 
ples instead of sighing. Just then (speak of the angels ! ) 
one of these maidens appeared in sight, running madly 
along, her red cloak flying behind her. 

"What is that girl running so fast for?'' Victoria 
asked. 

" Oh, don't you see ? " cried Violet. " Farmer Jen- 
nings's young bull has escaped, and is after her. Oh ! 
she is making for the big sand-pit ! Cecil, Cecil, stop 
her ! if she escapes the bull she will be killed by the fall 
in the sand-pit." 

But Cecil heard none of this. He was speeding on 
towards the girl and her pursuer, like the wind. 

" Stand still ! " he shouted, as he made the ground fly 
under his feet. " Turn, — and run back ! " 

" What ! turn and face that infuriated animal ! " Vic- 
toria thought, with a shudder. 

Presently the meaning of what he had said became 
apparent. The bull stood still as the girl turned and 
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evidently hesitated. In a moment Cecil was face to face 
with the savage beast, whose attention was now entirely 
concentrated on his new prey. He who hesitates is lost. 
That young bull hesitated ; and Cecil in the very nick of 
time actually and literally seized him by the horns, and 
pushed him backward over the sand-bank into the deep 
excavation below. The fierce animal bellowed, and 
pawed the sand, and dug it up with his horns, but he was 
helpless though uninjured; for the sand broke away 
when he attempted to climb the steep sides of the pit. 

The red-cloaked maiden was profuse in her thanks and 
courtesies ; but, unfortunately (or fortunately), she was, 
like Audrey, poor in personal attractions, being, in fact, 
very plain indeed. But for this, it is by no means cer- 
tain that Cecil would not have considered this adventure 
the first link in a chain of love forged for him by fate. 

As it was, he haughtily chid the girl for wearing a color 
which offended the artistic taste of bulls, and bade her 
go to Farmer Jennings and inform him of the situation 
of that lamb-like property of his. 

When the girl had gone, Victoria was the first to speak. 
" Well, cousin," she observed, critically, " I guess you are 
a man after all." 

Violet, who was pale and trembling, smiled a gratified 
smile as she said, interrogatively, " Didn't I tell you ? " 

" I'm sure I'm much obliged," Cecil remarked, raising 
his hat a little, " but I can't see that I have done any- 
thing deserving of commendation. Any fellow could 
have done what I did." Yet Cecil secretly felt that he 
had scored a point. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CECIL RUNS AWAY FROM A SOKO. 

The dining-room at Heatherdene (such was the name 
of the Calverley country residence) was quite distinctive. 
Mrs. Calverley, if not of an original mind, could at least 
copy accurately and without exciting suspicion as to her 
methods. This she contrived by a judicious admixture 
of models. So she passed muster as a woman of taste. 
She had all her own way in the arrangements of the 
house, for Violet's artistic interests confined themselves 
to church decoration ; and as for Mr. Calverley, art, except 
in bookbindings, scarcely seemed to exist for him. And 
Cecil — well, he was much too lazy to trouble himself 
one way or another about the household arrangements, 
provided his personal comforts did not suffer ; and it is 
certain his mother would see they did not. 

This dining-room, then, was out of the ordinary. In- 
stead of pictures in frames, the walls were painted with 
landscapes set in beautifully carved oak panels. The 
ceiling was painted, too, with a scene from the adven- 
tures of Ulysses. Mrs. Calverley had not read the 
Odyssey herself, but the artist said he had : so surely 
that was enough. Mr. Calverley said there was some- 
thing wrong about the figure of Calypso, and that he was 
unable to recall any passage in the Odyssey where 
Calypso is represented as receiving rare fruits from the 
hand of her adorer, while lightly-clad nymphs float dimly 
in the surrounding azure. But Mrs. Calverley took refuge 
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in the artist, who, if not yet a master, was going to be 
one ; and she knew (what didn't she know ? ) that some 
day the world would flock to see this work of art. 

It was over the soup that Violet began to narrate the 
bull adventure. Her father sat quietly at his end of the 
table, bent on the business of dinner. His hair seemed 
grayer and his sight shorter than usual in the candle- 
light (Mrs. Calverley would have no light but that of 
candles in her rooms). He spoke but little ; it seemed to 
cost him an effort. But when he did speak, a gentle and 
really beautiful smile lit his face, — a smile which only 
a heart filled with charity could produce, in combination 
with a mind so well stored with the history of men as to 
know their weakness, and to pity rather than condemn. 
What time he could spare from his books he devoted, one 
would think, to the framing of excuses for the weakness 
of his fellow-men, he was so ready with them. He 
shrank from the suffering of any living thing as if he 
felt the pain in his own person. He would rescue stray 
dogs and cats from tormenting boys and give them an 
asylum — a sott of private "Dogs' and Cats' Home" — 
in an out-building on what Mrs. Calverley called "the 
estate " and Mr. Calverley " the grounds." 

When Violet told the story of Cecil and the bull, Mr. 
Calverley, after ascertaining that no person had been 
injured, expressed some anxiety as to the fate of the 
poor bull. 

" Poor bull, indeed ! " cried Mrs. Calverley. " I think 
Farmer Jennings ought to be ashamed to keep a savage 
bull like that, which is vicious even in this cool autumn 
weather." 

"Don't you think Cecil was a regular hero?" Violet 
interrupted, addressing everybody in general. 
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Cecil's mother beamed upon him, and was about to 
say something rapturous, when Cecil broke in with, — 

^' You promised last night, Victoria, to tell us about 
your adventure at the custom-house : won't you tell us 
now ? " 

"Oh, it really wasn't much," Victoria answered. 
" They make such a fuss about declaring things at New- 
haven, so when they asked me if I had anything I ought 
to declare in my hand-bag, I said, * Nothing except pow- 
der,^ and the man stepped back right on to an old gentle- 
man's toes. He had evidently dynamite in his mind. 
Then I explained that it was face^owderJ* 

" You don't use that kind of thing, do you ? " Cecil 
asked, anxiously. 

Victoria glanced round the room to see if any servant 
were present, and then turned her mocking eyes on her 
cousin, saying to him, "Well, cousin, up to now my 
complexion doesn't seem to need renovating, but the 
instant it does I shall ' make up.' As one cannot tell 
when this may occur, I provide myself beforehand." 

At these remarks Mrs. Calverley gre-^ grave, Violet 
looked shocked, Mr. Calverley smiled, and Cecil looked 
disgusted. 

" Fancy a girl openly declaring her intention of paint- 
ing her face ! " he meditated, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed he thought more than ever of the happiness of 
possessing the love of some unsophisticated village 
maiden, who had never heard either of church decoration 
or of face-powder. He really had a good mind to visit 
his aunt Isabella, after all. Mr. Lane's position must 
make intercourse with village maidens easy. 

After the ladies had gone, Cecil remained a little time 
with his father^ inquired how his life-work on "The 
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Sacred Words of All Languages " was getting on, and 
then betook himself to the yellow drawing-room. 

Some one was singing. It was not Violet, so it must 
be Victoria. She was singing Schubert's "Wayside 
Inn." 

"That is too sad a song for you," Cecil said to her 
when she had finished. " Sing something gay." 

She passed her hands over the keys and considered. 
Cecil looked at the ivory whiteness of her back, which 
gleamed all the whiter in the black evening dress, at the 
shining coils of her blue-black hair, at the soft round- 
ness of her arms, and decided that this cousin of his was 
really possessed of great attractions. He could not see 
her face from where he stood, but he knew it well now, 
though so few hours had as yet been afforded him for 
its study in its matured beauty. Victoria was twenty 
now: when last he had seen her, they were both ten, 
and Violet eight. 

"A gay song do you want?" Victoria said, as she 
dreamily called forth one of Chopin's nocturnes from the 
keys. "Do you know, if I am very happy I generally 
prefer to sing sad songs ? It is when I am miserable 
that I sing the gay songs best." 

" And are you ever miserable ? " Cecil asked, changing 
his position to look at her face. 

" Oh, sometimes, like other mortals, I suppose," she 
replied, lightly. " But you shall have a gay song if you 
want it." And she at once broke into the opening 
chords of "The Moss Trooper." The room seemed at 
once changed to some lonely road of long ago, and vis- 
ions of rollicking highwaymen in gay uniform passed 
before the eyes of the listeners. 

When she hacj. finished singing, Victoria rose smiling 
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from the piano with a suspicious moisture in her mock- 
ing brown eyes. Cecil noted this, and thought within 
himself, as the refrain of the song still rang in his ears 
("Heigh-ho, my heart is free!"), that his own heart 
would not be free long, if he had to be much in the com- 
pany of this cousin. He had best go away before her 
toils of mysterious smiles and moods had bound him too 
closely. He would not be the slave of a woman ; and 
Victoria's lover would be her slave, he felt sure. Who 
could fight against that incomprehensible charm of hers, 
if once vanquished ? 

" Mother," Cecil said, as he seated himself near her on 
a couch by the fire, " I really mean to go and stay a few 
days with aunt Isabella. I think I shall write and ask 
her if she can do with me on Thursday. To-day is Tues- 
day ; there Avould be time for her to reply." 

Mrs. Calverley laid down her embroidery and began 
to stroke her velvet dress abstractedly as she gazed help- 
lessly at her first-bom. 

"Do you really mean it, Cecil?" she asked, doubt- 
fully. 

" Yes, mother," he answered. " I shall go if aunt Isa- 
bella will have me." 

"And if she refuses?" Mrs. Calverley inquired, a 
painful smile lighting her still handsome face. 

"Then I shall try to persuade her to relent." 

"It was a great mistake your aunt made, Cecil," said 
his mother, gently. "Neither Victoria's mother nor I 
could overlook it. She might have married Lord Ever- 
hall, had she chosen ; and there were others." 

" But don't you think, mother, that she did well to 
marry for love ? " Cecil asked, playing abstractedly with 
the sapphire stud in his shirt-front. 
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"People should consider more things than love when 
they marry," said Mrs. Calverley with dignity. " Look 
how well youp father and I get on." 

" But you know, mother, you scarcely ever see each 
other," laughed Cecil. 

" Hush ! Violet is going to sing," said his mother. 

Cecil glanced at the piano at the other end of the room. 
His sister was seated there, and beside her stood Vic- 
toria, looking royal enough, in her sweeping silken skirts, 
even for the name she bore. The song began, — 

I think of all thou art to me; 
I think of what thou canst not be; 
Hy life is curst with thoughts of thee, 
Forever and forever I 

My heart is full of grief and woe; 
I see thy face where'er I go; 
I would, alas! it were not so, 
Forever and forever I 

Perchance if we had never met, 
I had been spared this wild regret, 
This endless striving to forget, 
Forever and forever I 

Perchance if thou wert far away, 
Bid I not see thee day by day, 
I might again be blithe and gay, 
Forever and forever. 

Cecil waited for no more. " Mother," he said, " I think 
I will go out and smoke a cigar." 

"My own boy," said his mother, taking his hand ten- 
derly between both her own, " think again about writing 
to your aunt, and you may change your mind. In any 
case" (she added impressively, and without the connec- 
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tion being apparent), " my son will never bring me a 
daughter of whom I cannot approve.'* 

" Of course not, mother," laughed Cecil. " Whatever 
made you say that ? " 

But that very night Cecil wrote to his aunt, and in due 
time received an answer containing a promise of a cor- 
dial welcome, not on Thursday, however, but on Satur- 
day ; and Cecil made up his mind to go. 

After the receipt of Mrs. Lane's letter, Cecil repaired 
to his father's library, for the nominal purpose of obtain- 
ing his permission to visit his aunt, — for the actual one 
of obtaining a necessary check. 

Cecil needed checks for more than this journey. His 
tailor's bill at Cambridge remained unpaid. There was 
also a rather long account owing to Mills & Maunders 
for books and pictures, and there were other things. 
Still, the immediate moment was all that Cecil cared to 
face, therefore he came to the library to ask for a mode- 
rate check of twenty pounds. 

Mr. Calverley, senior, was seated in his high-backed 
oak chair, with his wealth of books on every side, when 
his son entered. The morning sun was flooding the 
otherwise rather gloomy room with light, and dispersing 
the colored rays from the windows which bore the arms 
of the Calverleys in long lines of blue and red intermixed 
with yellow rays, which were too bright to look at. 

" Well ? " said the old gentleman, interrogatively. 

"I have come, sir," Cecil began, advancing towards 
his father, and remaining respectfully a few yards dis- 
tant, — "I have come to ask your permission to visit my 
aunt Isabella." 

Mr. Calverley put down the copy of " Faust " which 
he had been perusing, and asked, with a show of inter- 
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est, "What is your motive for wishing to visit your 
aunt?" 

Cecil was silent for a moment ; then he said, " Well, 
sir, it would be a real change ; I should see a different 
side of life ; and then, I don't know why a nephew should 
not visit his aunt." 

"I agree with you," his father made answer. " I think 
a nephew should visit his aunt. What does your mother 
say ? " 

" Well, sir, I think she is afraid that such an act on 
my part might be misconstrued into an admission of her 
having been in the wrong in keeping my aunt at a dis- 
tance ; but she offers no objection to my going." 

"Then I certainly offer none," said Mr. Calverley. 
" Indeed, I have never myself seen any reason why we 
should hold aloof from your aunt." 

Having said this, Mr. Calverley returned to his book, 
which was meant as a sign that the interview was ended. 

But Cecil still waited. 

His father looked up. "Is there something else you 
wish to ask me ? " he inquired. 

" I shall want a little money, sir," Cecil answered, with 
a show of hesitation. 

"Oh, of course; I did not think of it," said Mr. Cal- 
verley hastily. " How much do you want ? " 

Cecil named the sum. 

Mr. Calverley unlocked a drawer in his writing-table, 
and took out his check-book. 

" I hope you owe nothing, Cecil," he observed, as he 
filled in a check. " You are spending a good deal." 

" Yes, sir ; I fear I have been a little extravagant,'' 
Cecil admitted uneasily, ignoring the question of debts. 

His father handed him the check, and, having thanked 
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him, the young man quitted the library, glad to escape 
the possibility of further questions. 

Longworth Station was the nearest to Fenley, and that 
was four miles distant ; so it was necessary for Cecil to 
drive there on Saturday morning. He was fond enough 
of walking, but there were his portmanteau, and his 
Gladstone bag, and his dressing-bag, this last article 
being utterly indispensable. 

Saturday morning proved a most lovely one for a drive ; 
so Victoria and Violet elected to go with Cecil to the 
station. *^I can drive, you know," said Victoria: "so 
there is no need to take the man with us." 

During the drive Victoria was in the highest spirits. 
She laughed and chattered till Violet looked at her in 
surprise. Even Victoria had never appeared so wildly 
jubilant as this before. Cecil, too, was struck by her 
extravagant gayety, and wondered if she was glad he 
was going. The thought annoyed and piqued him. 
Then he remembered what she had said that evening at 
the piano, about singing sad songs when she was gay, 
and gay ones when she was sad. Could it be that she 
was so gay because she was sorry he was going. The 
reflection had comfort in it. A handsome young fellow 
does not like a girl to appear glad when he goes away. 
"Not that I care really for Victoria's smiles or frowns," 
Cecil meditated, uneasily (for, after all, it was not clear 
to his mind that he did not already care a good deal 
about his cousin's opinion). 

"What shall you girls do this afternoon?" Cecil 
asked when they were nearing Longworth. 

" Oh, you know we are to go with aunt Agatha to Mr. 
Morrison's studio," said Victoria, brightly. " I long to 
see his pictures. Aunt Agatha says they are quite 
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miracles. And then he is very good-looking, and plays on 
the violin." 

"I don't like men who affect to do everything," 
observed Cecil, shortly. " Morrison is always taking up 
something new." 

Victoria stole an amused glance at her cousin, and 
made answer, " And I — well, I adore people who are 
always taking up something new: it shows they have 
enterprise." 

Then Violet, who had been very silent during the drive, 
said she was sure she could see the smoke from the Lon- 
don train. It must be in the station already. 

Victoria whipped up the pony, and in a moment more 
they were at the little station, and Cecil's portmanteau 
had been seized by a porter, while Cecil rushed to get his 
ticket. 

There was no time for any farewells except the very 
briefest, before the train moved on towards London. 
The two girls stood watching the train as it crept round 
the bend, and the last they saw of Cecil was his gray 
coat-sleeve, and a floating bit of delicate silk which the 
young man called his handkerchief. 

" I did not think Cecil meant really to go," said Violet. 
" What can his mind be bent on, I wonder ? " 

" On what I told you," laughed Victoria : " he is gone 
to do something extraordinary." 

But Victoria Lascelles did not laugh naturally; and 
there was a slight quiver about her lips as she walked 
out of the station. She also became suddenly mute as 
they drove away. 

" I believe she is angry with Cecil," Violet told her- 
self. "But what can have made him go to aunt Isa- 
bella's just now, I wonder? " 
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CHAPTER III. 

CECIL PUTS A SOVEREIGN IN THE PLATE. 

Before Cecil Calverley reached Handswick Station, 
lie had come to half regret his rash experiment, as he 
now termed his visit to his aunt and uncle. Victoria 
Lascelles had been a very pleasant companion, he re- 
flected, and it might be that she would take it into her 
head to go to Paris, to her father's sister, Madame 
Meunier, before his return, in which case he might not 
see her for ages. But, after all, had he not come away 
just to avoid her ? Then came the thought, would it, 
after all, be such a dreadful fate to be Victoria's slave ? 
Would not the fetters be silken ? — would not — 

" Handswick ! Handswick I '* cried a solitary porter, 
cutting short Cecil's meditation. He glanced through 
the window as the train bore him slowly into the little 
station. Surely that rather stout gentleman in semi- 
clerical attire, who was standing under a lamp-post peer- 
ing anxiously through his glasses at the carriages as they 
slowly passed him, must be Mr. Lane. This conjecture 
was presently confirmed ; for as Cecil descended from the 
carriage, a rug over his arm and his dressing-bag in his 
hand, this gentleman came panting up with a kindly 
smile and an extended hand. " Mr. Calverley ? " he said, 
interrogatively. 

"Yes, I am Cecil," said the young man, passing his 
bag to his other hand, that he might shake hands with 
his uncle. " And you are Mr. Lane, are you not ? " 
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"The same/' replied the minister, hurriedly, "and 
very glad to welcome you.". 

" It is very good of you and my aunt to take me at 
such short notice," said Cecil, as the two men made their 
way to the door which led out of the station. 

"Not at all ! not at all ! " returned the minister, add- 
ing, "The cab is outside. If you will get in, I will look 
after the luggage. What have you ? " 

" Oh, I will see ta that," said Cecil, turning round. 
" I had almost forgotten it." 

Cecil Calverley's ideas of the neighborhood that night, 
as gathered during the ride from the station to the 
manse, were about as vague as his ideas of Dissent. He 
was conscious that the road was descending and passed 
by rows of cottages and a few isolated houses of a better 
class ; then a churchyard was reached, lit by a large 
three-light gas-lamp, which also did the duty of illumi- 
nating the market-place, a jutting blacksmith's shop, con- 
veniently placed to be driven into in the dark, a bowling- 
green, and a tripe-shop. These, together with the grave- 
yard, did not make the most cheerful impression on the 
new-comer's mind, and before he reached the little manse 
he was inclined to regret coming. 

This was perhaps a little unfair, for his reverend uncle 
had done his best to entertain him during his ride, and 
had told him several points of interest to one knowing 
anything of Methodist customs. The gentlemen "on 
trial" were discussed and their chances weighed; the 
extraordinary "love-feast" vessels Handswick boasted 
of were described, — and this was the really amusing 
part of the conversation, in Cecil's opinion. He posi- 
tively laughed when he heard his uncle state his solemn 
belief that the said vessels were defective soup-tureens 
procured from Tunstall pottery at a small cost. 
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Cecil had little sympathy with his uncle's complaint 
about long journeys across lonely moors and along ill- 
made roads in the course of his pastoral duties. But on 
Mr. Lane telling him that when he preached at any dis- 
tance from home he usually took a meal with some mem- 
ber of his congregation, he expressed an heroic desire to 
accompany him on one of these occasions ; and this so 
greatly pleased the reverend gentleman that he had 
dreams of writing to the Cambridge resident Wesleyan 
minister to get this High-Church nephew put down on 
some Methodist class-book. Time travels swiftly, but 
not so swiftly as desires to their fulfilment in a sanguine 
mind; and Mr. Lane had a great belief in the body 
to which he belonged, and racked his brains with undue 
anxiety for those outside of it. 

The manse was not a bad little place, after all. It 
was a small gabled villa, standing alone, and surrounded 
by a garden. But, unfortunately, as Mr. Lane explained, 
the trustees had spent more than they had calculated on 
in building it, for which reason the interior did not ful- 
fil the promise of the outside. One point dwelt upon by 
the poor minister was the horrible nuisance of the 
second-hand drawing-room furniture, which had turned 
out to be so charged with moths that he was reduced to 
putting wool in his ears to avoid hearing the clapping of 
hands which went on every evening in the room below 
his study; for thither his wife and her one servant 
resorted when the lights were lit, in order to rid them- 
selves of at least a portion of the plague of moths. 

The gate creaked so loudly that it did away with the 
necessity of ringing the bell, and the door was opened as 
soon as they got to it. A servant with somewhat short 
skirts, exhibiting very large feet clad in what are called 
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in the Black Country "clogs," presented herself. She 
apologized for, and consequently drew attention to, these 
articles, explaining that she had been " doing down the 
yard.'' 

A striking contrast to this handmaid was a slight and 
delicate lady in a neat gray costume, who appeared in 
the hall almost at once, holding a baby. 

" You don't remember me, Cecil," she said in a voice 
that was very musical and perhaps just a little reproach- 
ful. 

" I was not a precocious child," Cecil replied, with a 
bright smile, " but, though I was so very small when I 
saw you last " (Mrs. Lane had once visited her sister at 
a London hotel for an hour), "I see I ought to have 
remembered you. Is it possible," he went on, in his 
pleasant Way, "that you can have boys old enough to be 
at Kingswood ? It speaks well for the Wesleyan system, 
I must say, that you can look so young." 

His aunt cast an all-comprehending glance at him, and 
smiled a little half-smile, not unmingled with raillery 
and with a suggestion of cynicism which made her for 
the moment in some vague way resemble her nephew. 
Then, with the air of a philosopher who makes the best 
of everything and does not stop to consider in detail an 
annoyance or a difficulty, but pursues a straightly defined 
course with an outward calm which reflects none of the 
inner turmoil, she led her nephew into the little room 
they termed a parlor. 

It was very bright and cheerful, and the hardness of 
a horse-hair chair was forgotten when the eyes rested on 
the pretty water-colors, the snowy window-curtains, and 
the dainty needle-work. The fire was bright, — for coal 
is exceedingly cheap in Staffordshire, — and the china 
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upon the white cloth twinkled and shone till it looked 
really inviting. In fact, everything was so cosey that 
Cecil had a half-defined idea that he would quit his 
mother-Church and become a Wesleyan minister himself. 
After all, it was so much pleasanter to be waited on by 
one's own wife, who has white hands, and whom one may 
kiss with impunity. Yes, perhaps the love-in-arcottage 
idea might be carried out as a Wesleyan minister. There 
would be no " society fellows " hanging round, for instance. 
There was something in Cecil Calverley's nature that 
abstracted the sordid and showed him only the poetical 
or the comic side of life. He was a great dreamer, and 
at such times as he dreamed not he laughed. This did 
not prevent his college from having serious hopes of 
him ; although it was well known that while other men 
were "grinding" with their oak "sported," he was 
usually to be found in some lady's drawing-room singing 
his last new song, or with a becoming and graceful hesi- 
tation handing to some fair one a leaf from his pocket- 
book with his latest poem upon it. He never burnt 
midnight oil unless at a dance, and was always at col- 
lege chapel at eight in the morning looking fresh and 
trim, while some of his competitors, who had struggled 
into a surplice somehow, were blinking like owls through 
their glasses as they mechanically went through the ser- 
vice. The actual life of rustics, which he had written 
of times without number, was almost wholly unknown 
to this drawing-room pet ; and in coming to Handswick 
Cecil felt he had an opportunity of seeing it unalloyed 
by proximity to his own home. He was in very good 
spirits, therefore, when Sunday morning came, and he 
sallied forth with his uncle and aunt to the chapel, 
which was not far distant. 
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Once within the building, he found himself an object 
of great interest. The chapel was full, and all eyes were 
upon him. This did not disconcert him in the least. 
Seated beside his aunt opposite the pulpit, he saw his 
uncle mount the stairs and take his place. Cecil then 
saw him hand to some one in the singing-pew behind 
him a slip of paper, which his aunt informed him con- 
tained the numbers of the hymns to be sung. The organ 
now burst forth with a terrible peal. It was the Gloria 
from Mozart's Twelfth Mass, thrown at the heads of 
the congregation in a manner quite indescribable. The 
whole assembly looked at Cecil with an air of defiance, 
as much as to say, " What do you think of it ? " One 
face in a side-pew attracted his attention partly by its 
size, which was great, and partly by its expression, 
which was vinegary. As he looked at her, — for it was 
a woman, some fifty years of age, — he saw something 
conveyed to her nose which had a strong resemblance to 
a pomatum-pot. This he took to be a rural smelling^ 
bottle. 

CeciPs attention, however, was drawn off from this 
interesting person by the cessation of the Gloria and 
his uncle rising and giving out a hymn. 

The congregation and choir at once burst forth again, 
with more vigor than skill. In fact, Cecil afterwards 
learned that the outpouring of sound was increased as 
far as possible for the benefit of the stranger. 

He glanced from his hymn-book to the singing-gallery 
over his uncle's head. The first thing he saw was the 
red-headed organist, well displayed between the red cur- 
tains. At the extreme left was a man of enormous 
proportions, under whom the singing-gallery shook. He 
sang something, Cecil couldn't make out what. It was 
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not bass ; it was not treble : it was something unique. 
Next to him was a thin, lanky youth, with eyes too large 
and chin too small, who wailed out his notes like a 
funeral dirge. There were several more men and youths, 
and then came a set of giggling girls, gaudily dressed, 
and with their hair done, so far as possible, in the town 
fashion. They were nudging each other, and whisper- 
ing, as the verses were given out, and glancing at Cecil 
with a boldness that offended his poetical ideas of 
womanhood very considerably. These were no violets 
beside mossy stones. 

Cecil kept his eyes upon his hymn-book now, with 
some disgust ; and it was during the prayer that he 
looked next at the singing-gallery, he could hardly have 
told why, — perhaps to see the attitude of these girls dur- 
ing prayer. As he looked he saw a pair of sweet blue 
eyes gazing at him from under a little velvet hat over 
which a very soiled blue feather drooped. Such a con- 
trast were these gentle eyes, with their child-like, modest 
glance, to the bold looks of her neighbors, perhaps 
friends, that Cecil felt his heart beat faster, and his eyes 
dwelt upon her again from time to time. 

What was it that charmed him, that fascinated him ? 
The girl was as gaudy as the others. He did not think 
her features very good, now he examined them more 
critically. Her hair was certainly pretty. It hung 
upon her shoulders, golden and wavy, and nestled 
against a cheek so softly moulded and so sweetly col- 
ored that the rosy dawn might have settled there. But 
some of the other girls had good complexions too ; they 
lived in the country, and might be expected to have 
them. Then it must be her eyes. Yes, they were very 
blue indeed ; or else they looked the more so beside her 
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faded blue feather. And now she raised her head more 
from the front of the pew, and he noticed around her 
neck a string of white pearls. They were common 
enough, evidently, but they were very pretty ; and this 
hot-blooded young man, whose imagination ran wild, 
began to long to dress that girl in a becoming costume, 
to see what she would look like then. 

Cecil was so much engaged in this imaginative occu- 
pation that he did not observe when the prayer ended, 
and he was still leaning, with his chin upon his hand, 
looking upward, when he received a most unpleasant 
knock upon the nose from an old lady in front, who had 
promptly backed into her position, regardless of his. 
And, to make matters worse, the old dame, who was 
evidently a pillar of the church and esteemed herself to 
be somewhat, asked him, in a very audible whisper and 
with a great deal of asperity, " Why don't you mind 
what you're a-doing of ? " 

' The young man glanced up at the singing-gallery. He 
"was very red, and much inclined to walk out. All the 
girls were laughing; and she of the blue eyes was 
laughing too, like the rest. Ah, no doubt her baby 
looks, her confiding tender eyes, were all a chance of 
nature, to delude the unwary. She laughed with the 
rest, and like the rest. How he hated them ! He de- 
rived very little benefit from his uncle's sermon, which, 
however, elicited many marks of approval from the 
congregation. One old man in particular, with an ear- 
trumpet directed towards the speaker, encouraged him 
with such remarks as " Thot's reet ! " " Glory be to God 
for thot ! " with other exclamations quite unintelligible 
to the young collegian. 

The service over, Cecil observed that the singers left 
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their gallery by a staircase which must lead past the 
preacher's vestry ; and thither, by his aunt's permission, 
he betook himself to join his uncle. He might not have 
done this had he known that he would have to undergo 
an introduction to some leading members of the congre- 
gation, who were informed by his proud uncle of all his 
past successes and his yet unproved future. The leader 
of the choir, a tall, cadaverous ironworker, with a great 
deal of collar which had never known starch, conde- 
scended to pat him on the head metaphorically, hoping 
he forgot not the Creator of his talents, and invited 
him to come with his uncle and have a bit of supper 
that evening after the service in the little chapel of 
Brooktown. 

The " bit of supper " was alarming to Cecil, who was, 
in truth, fastidious, and nothing of a Bohemian. But 
he must pay a price, he reflected, if he would see a do- 
mestic interior in a Black-Country village : so he 
expressed himself charmed — a word at which the iron- 
worker looked critical, and, with a slight show of con- 
tempt on his hard features for this handsome gentleman 
with the white hands and twisted mustache, said " Good- 
morning " to him just a little coldly — which he regretted 
a moment afterwards when he learned from a steward 
that the minister's nephew had put a sovereign into the 
collecting-plate. 

Cecil had in fact done this; for, not having that 
which would pay his debts, he was prodigal of what was 
in his pockets. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

CECIL IS CHARMED. 

If Cecil Calverley had a musical infliction in the 
morning, what 6e underwent at the evening service 
baffles description ; for his fame had gone before him to 
the little Brooktown chapel, which being much in want 
of funds, the authorities decided to give him the Halle- 
lujah Chorus at the close of the service. 

Now, the choir in this chapel considered itself quite 
superior to that of the big chapel at Handswick; and 
this for one all-important reason. Mr. Blackhouse, their 
leader, was a musical composer, a piece of his having 
once been performed, so he asserted, at Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, though he was unable to fix the date or to produce 
an ear-witness. This worthy contributed to the musical 
services in Brooktown Chapel in various ways. He 
composed tunes for them ; he sang bass, and at the 
same time played upon a violin ; and, more than this, 
he contributed eleven songs to the choir, all with voices 
or instruments, and all bearing composers' names. Mr. 
Lane, who told Cecil all this on their way to the serv- 
ice, failed to remember all the names. Mendelssohn 
Blackhouse played upon the bassoon, while his twin- 
brother Haydn performed upon the flute. Beethoven, 
whose voice was in a critical condition, due to his age, 
sang bass or treble as it happened, while Weber was the 
main-stay of the altos. Mozart Blackhouse did duty at 
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the harmonium, and further than this Mr. Lane could 
give no precise details. 

In this edifice the choir sat just beneath the pulpit, 
the harmonium facing the preacher, and the choir the 
harmonium. The terrible shout that burst forth, almost 
before the last word of the first verse of the hymn had 
left the preacher's lips, caused Cecil to start violently. 
Mr. Blackhouse's usual injunction to his choir, to "give 
it volume," had not been omitted on this occasion ; and it 
was the more necessary because during the afternoon a 
mischievous Sunday-school boy had interfered with the 
harmonium, causing one of the keys to sound the whole 
time, continuing even after the singing had finished, so 
long as any wind remained in the instrument. The 
shouting and shrieking of the choir were emulated by 
the congregation, who were not to be outdone in such 
matters, the consequence being a complete pandemonium 
which left Cecil's ears ringing at the end of each verse. 
Very glad was he when the last hymn had been sung, 
which was what is termed a " trumpet metre," the tune 
having been composed by Mozart Blackhouse, with the 
assistance of his father. But, after a short benediction, 
he was alarmed to see a whole row of smiling Black- 
houses preparing sundry music-books, while the weary 
minister leaned upon his elbows in the pulpit, and the 
congregation kept their seats. What could be the mean- 
ing of this? Perhaps they were going to sing during a 
collection. But no ; he had heard that the collection was 
to be made at the doors. 

The choir rose, and with stern countenances got their 
instruments and books into position. Mozart pedalled a 
little, and the one note sticking down began to sound omi- 
nously. Some one took this to be the key-note, and gave 
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'^ false start, and received a withering glance from the con- 
' ductor. With the opening chord Cecil knew how much 
of it he was going to hear. With horrible distinctness 
each one vociferated his own peculiar pronunciation of 
the word " Hallelujah :" All-li-loo-jeh, All-li-loo-yer, Al- 
ly-loo-you, Al-ly-loo-jah ; and then, afterwards, Ah-men, 
Aye-men, Ah-min, Eh-men, with other vowel gradations 
too subtle to be written. And then the instruments, 
which were not precisely tuned to the same key, and the 
stamping of the conductor's foot, which was his only 
means of keeping time, engaged as he was with his violin, 
all helped to make the hubbub as comi>lete as possible. 
Meanwhile the patient minister, at whose head this 
volley was directly fired, sat in an attentive attitude. 

The performance over, everybody looked at Cecil. 
What did the Londoner think of that ? He was not a 
Londoner ; but, as he was not of the Black Country, to 
them he was a Londoner, unless he had come from 
America. 

Once outside the flare and heat of the chapel, from 
which, it is needless to say, Cecil escaped as soon as he 
found it possible to do so, the Black Country looked black 
indeed. Cecil kept close to his uncle and the gentleman 
of the shirt-collar before mentioned, who had not forgot- 
•ten the "bit of supper," and had promptly presented 
himself after the service to conduct his visitors to his 
" residence,'' as he termed it. He did not trouble them 
to talk much on the way. He had to criticise the sermon 
from a theological point of view, and to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the choirs of the two chapels, he himself 
being but an occasional visitor to the smaller. Finally, 
as they reached an extremely dark road, he indicated 
^with his finger a glare of light against the horizon, and 
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said, with affable freedom, " We keep some of the &es 
going, you see, of a Sunday. It's boiler Monday to- 
morrow, and I'm off." 

Cecil ventured to ask what boiler Monday might be. 

" Boiler Monday," replied the gentleman in the collar, 
with a little scorn in his voice, and a great deal in his 
face, which, however, was not visible, — " boiler Monday 
is the day when the boilers is cleaned, and, as I ain't 
wanted to oversee that, I takes a noliday ; for, though 
the Lunnon gentleman mayn't think it " — 

Cecil immediately assured him of his perfect belief in 
anything he should tell him, 

" Though the gentleman should not believe me," re- 
peated the ironworker, with increased emphasis, " I has 
money in my pocket for a noliday, for I'm not a grinder, 
nor yet a puddler. I'm a overseer, I am ; and me and 
my wife and my family is as respectable, and respected, 
mind me, as a good many as thinks themselves better. I 
does my work reg'lar, and I gets my pay reg'lar, week 
in and week out ; and if the Lunnoner would like t' look 
over the works, and'll just come up to-morrow morning 
— no, not to-morrow, that's boiler Monday, but Tuesday, 
at ten o'clock, and ask for Mister Trent, I'll show 'im 
over." 

Cecil expressed his delight at the prospect of being 
shown over the works, especially by Mr. Trent. 

" My son Abraham makes screws," went on the com- 
municative egotist. "I do some of the finishing-work 
myself. My son Joseph, him as sings in the singing- 
pew, he's in the turning department : for at our works, 
you must know, sir, we does the handles as well as the 
tools, and sends out finished jobs ; and we pay as good a 
price per ton for our steel as the best man in Sheffield, 
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though I dare say he'd say different, which is of no con- 
sequence. Be careful, mester, — I don't mean you, Mr. 
Lane ; you know the rowd, — but the paths hereabouts 
are high up, and leave off sudden-like, when you're 
a-steppin' out, and if you're not good at sliding on your 
heels, and balancing upright at the end, you just sit down 
at the bottom in black water, more like than not." 

Cecil thought of his new trousers, which were not 
paid for, and the polite Cambridge tailor who would " be 
glad if Mr. Calverley could find it convenient to settle 
his account," and was much relieved when Mr. Trent 
indicated by a few sharp raps upon a door with his Bible, 
which, being bound with brass, was convenient for the 
purpose, that they had at last reached his habitation. 
This knocking at the door was a mere form, as it could 
have been opened from the outside. 

The door was opened, and, oh, the flood of light that 
shot across the path ! — light not from the candle which 
was held, but from a girl's eyes. The unstarched collar, 
the cadaverous countenance, the vulgar freedom and 
ostentation of the father, were all forgotten. The tedious 
walk along the uneven road, the chapel experience, — 
everything seemed but a fair price to pay for a chance 
of sitting beside the owner of those blue eyes during 
supper. Victoria Lascelles seemed a thing of the past. 

The girl went before them along the passage and 
opened the door of a sitting-room, and asked the gentle- 
men to << please sit them down" and she would tell her 
mother. 

The minister was seated in a chair miscalled easy, 
covered with American cloth, while Cecil sat upon what 
Mr. Trent denominated a " sofy," — further vouchsafing 
the information that " its pillers was stuffed with feath- 
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ers from his own grandmother's farm-yard up country." 
There was a piano in the room, without the modern 
number of octaves, which deficiency was supposed to be 
compensated for by its having more than the usual com- 
plement of legs, showing to advantage on glass erections, 
green in color, raising the instrument a few inches from 
the brick floor, and termed by Mr. Trent sounding-pegs. 
There was a round table, with a family Bible upon it, 
covered with a crochet-work mat ; and against the win- 
dow stood another table, decorated with a chintz flounce 
after the manner of a toilet-table, and bearing the plants 
of the establishment. The walls were adorned with 
framed funeral cards surrounding a picture of Christ 
with a half-moon of gold paper carefully gummed over 
the glory round the head, which was " Papistical," Mr. 
Trent explained: but, as the picture had been bought 
cheap at a sale, he had thought of this novel means of 
reconciling it to his conscience. There were also many 
small portraits of a set and fixed description over the 
mantel-shelf, while upon the shelf itself was a little brass 
model of a steam-engine, which was Abraham Trent's 
production, and had been in a show somewhere. The 
brown china dogs beside it formed an odd contrast to 
it, as did the wool flowers under two tiny shades. But 
the fire was bright, which gave an air of comfort to the 
room, and Cecil thought within himself that, after all, 
Black-Country fires were a charm which many a well- 
ordered house would do well to reproduce. 

But where had the blue eyes gone all this time ? 
They were really looking with a little concern at the 
appearance of the supper-table in the front kitchen, and 
at her mother, who would take off her Sunday gown 
after service, even if visitors were coming, and don her 
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house winsey and the little plaid shawl she always wore 
upon her shoulders. 

" Why Conner thee rub up th' knives, instead o' starin' 
there ? '^ said the mother, a little sharply, adding, in a 
tone audible in the parlor, as she turned and observed 
that her daughter still wore her best frock, " Go an' tak 
that dress off: I'm not a-goin' to have thee mitherin' 
about in that, mesters or no m esters." 

Tlie girl's red lips quivered, and the blue eyes grew 
bright with tears ready to fall on the dress which was 
BO new and so pretty and which could not have been 
seen in the dark passage. 

" Put thy brown dress on, Suthanna " (this name was 
a compound of Kuth and Anna), went on the mother; 
^'and be spry, for Samson's a-wakin' up, and thee raun 
tak him." The Samson referred to began to cry lustily, 
and Ruthanna went readily enough, tossing her light 
hair back, as she went, just a little defiantly ; and soon 
Cecil heard her overhead, cooing to the baby, telling him 
" he must be a good lad, for there were some mesters 
down-stairs, and she'd tak him as soon as she had pulled 
her frock off." 

There was no light in the room, and Ruthanna did not 
want one. Why should she see herself in the old brown 
dress, and think the more of how the strange gentleman 
would look at it when she went down ? She buttoned it 
up, and it fitted awkwardly and tightly across her devel- 
oping figure, with its soft curves and trim outline. Then 
she took the baby, which stopped crying, gave him a kiss 
too sounding to be poetical, and went down, still wear- 
ing about her neck the string of white pearls, which she 
had not thought to take off. 

In her absence her mother had announced supper in 
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her own way, with an appropriate smirk : " Will you be 
pleased to take something to eat now ? " followed by an 
appeal to Mr. Trent to "show the road to the gentle- 
men." Thus it chanced that just as Euthanna reached 
the kitchen door with the baby, Cecil had arrived at the 
same spot; and at that moment the youthful Samson 
exhibited his powers by seizing and crushing the frail 
necklace in his fat hand.* 

" Oh, Samson, how could thee ! naughty baby ! " ex- 
claimed the girl, flushing and looking down at the white 
fragments which lay like hoar-frost upon the breast of 
her brown dress, while her eyes twinkled with tears. 

The young gentleman thus rebuked cried vigorously, 
whereupon Cecil gave him his gold pencil-case to pacify 
him; which he afterwards regretted, as he discovered 
that the youthful tyrant, as well as the rest of the house- 
hold, imagined it to be a gift, so that he felt compelled 
to leave it. He was sorry to see the girl look so 
troubled, and made some remark he meant to be com- 
forting; but she did not hear it. She had deposited 
Samson on Abraham's knee, that she might remove the 
remnants of her prized necklace. Meanwhile, Mrs. Trent 
came up by a species of trap-door with a jug of beer in 
her hand, to catch (and reprove) Joseph, who was ab- 
stracting potatoes from a saucepan upon the hob and* 
pushing them into Samson's extended hand. 

The sirloin of beef could not be found fault with, 
save that it was somewhat spoiled in appearance by the 
rough carving it had undergone at dinner. The dish of 
bacon and cheese fried together was odoriferous enough 
to excite a pleasant sense of appetite in a Black-Country 
family. But the beef had to be eaten with an iron fork, 
which would turn round in a bone handle ; and the knife 
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was expected to do duty as a salt-spoon, in common with 
its fellows, in a central salt-glass. Cecil made no such 
use of it, but he had to see the others doing so, as well 
as to suffer the agony of beholding these sharp instru- 
ments carried to the mouths of the family, including 
even Samson, who testified his enjoyment by putting his 
foot into his brother's plate, and his potato into his beer, 
and from thence on to his shirt front. 

Kuthanna was now waiting on the company, moving 
hither and thither in this uncouth family like a change- 
ling. The bright green of the walls, the crude blue of 
the window-blind, the uneven brick floor, and the table 
spread there, seemed all out of harmony with her gentle 
loveliness, which Cecil believed, in spite of the laughing 
in chapel in the morning, was but the reflection of a 
beautiful soul which he longed to know. 

This girl was so different, he felt, from anything he 
had ever seen. She led a natural, simple life, while all 
he knew were more or less artificial. There was some- 
thing pathetic in the plain, ill-fitting gown she wore, and 
in her girlish love of finery, evidenced by her grief over 
her broken beads. Why not make a bright page in her 
history for her to remember ? — make her happy with a 
few of those baubles she seemed to prize ? It could be 
no harm to gladden her heart. Moreover, he could grat- 
ify his own love of petting one of the opposite sex with- 
out fear of some mother or chaperon inquiring into his 
intentions. 

Euthanna avoided looking at him, and kept as much 
out of his sight as might be, consistently with her duties ; 
for there had come into her mind at sight of him the 
consciousness of her own homely garments and language. 
As if a mirror had somehow been held up to her and 
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hers, she noticed with burning cheeks that the manners 
of her people were vulgar, that their language was rough. 
In fact, by some mesmeric influence, she saw it all, 
though she could never have defined it in words, as it 
must appear to him. And this it was that robbed Cecil 
of the sight of those blue eyes that had so enchanted 
him, and of her smiles radiant as sunshine. When Abra- 
ham deliberately pulled off his boots, and walked about 
the floor in stockings of primitive shape, talking about 
<< easing his feet," the poor child hid her face in the 
baby's neck, to conceal the gathering tears of mortiflcar 
tion ; and her discomfiture was increased when her father 
told the minister that he was no poor man, and had sev- 
eral " housen," — though she had often before heard him 
impart this information with pride and pleasure herself, 
— and that he was going to buy an " orgin" for Abraham. 

Poor little Euthanna looked at Abraham's hands and 
at Cecil's, and then went out into the yard and leaned 
over the little latch-gate of the garden and cried bitterly. 
Nobody seemed to miss her, or to think it unsuitable for 
A young baby to be carried out of doors in the cold wind 
that had sprung up ; and it was not until the visitors 
were taking their leave, Mr. Lane having passed out first, 
that Cecil noticed the little figure with the baby, her 
garments fluttering in the wind. 

He was about to say something kind to her, when she 
gently touched his sleeve, and said, in a whispering, 
choking voice, " Please, Mr. Calverley, you wonner tak 
no notice o' what father and mother say, and Abraham : 
they don't mean nothing." 

" My dear child,'^ said Cecil, with some warmth, " your 
parents have been most kind, most hospitable. What 
can you mean ? " 
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"Oh, I know," she replied, shaking her pretty head 
sadly, — "I know what thee must think. Our ways 
ain't the gentry's ways ; and," she added, beginning to cry 
afresh, " I wish thee had never come ! " 

"Come, Cecil," Mr. Lane called from the dark road, 
"can't you find your way? " 

"Don't trouble^ little girl," said Calverley, taking her 
hand gently within his. " I'll see you again, and talk 
this absurd matter over." Then, with a quick " Grood- 
mght," he passed through the gate and joined his uncle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CECIL WALKS A LITTLE WAY WITH BUTHANNA. 

" Well, Cecil," said his aunt at breakfast next morn- 
ing, << jou have seen your domestic interior : what do you 
think of it? '^ 

Cecil found it a little difficult to answer at first, the 
domestic interior was so obliterated by the memory of 
those sweet frightened eyes, and the choking voice that 
had said, " I wish thee had never come." Moreover, his 
auut Isabella had a way of looking at him that reminded 
him of Victoria, — there was so much amused scratiny in it. 
Already Cecil realized that, although the simple minister 
regarded him only with pride and pleasure and consid- 
ered his visit as a personal compliment, his wife had 
different views and looked upon her nephew's advent 
with good-humored suspicion. She was obviously, Cecil 
felt, trying to discover his motive in coming. 

" Oh, I found it all most novel and interesting, aunt," 
Cecil said. "I suppose," he added, incautiously, *'you, 
as a lady, must be more shocked than amused by these 
uncouth folks." 

"I am neither shocked nor much amused," replied 
Mrs. Lane, shortly. " In travelling from circuit to cir- 
cuit one meets with all sorts of people ; but, on the 
whole, the poor bear comparison very well with the 
classes who look down on them." 

Cecil felt his color rise, and looked towards his uncle 
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in hopes that he would make a diversion. The baby 
made one instead. That small lady from her high chair 
at the table managed to upset the cream-jug. 

The minister's wife smiled faintly as she remedied the 
mishap by means of clean serviettes, remarking, as she 
rang for the jug to be replenished, ''I am sorry, Cecil, 
that you should have the annoyance of a baby at table ; 
but we have no nursery, not having a nurse-maid." 

Cecil brightened visibly. "Let me drop a line to 
Violet, aunt," he said, ei^erly : " she has always some 
protegee or other in connection with the church, for whom 
she wants to find a situation. She would very likely be 
able to send you just the nurse-maid you want." 

"But I don't want one," Mrs. Lane said, as she handed 
the cream-jug to her maid-of-all-work. 

Cecil was snubbed. He felt that he and his aunt did 
not quite understand each other, and were scarcely likely 
to do so. 

In the forenoon, Mr. Lane had to go to Stafford to 
some Connectional meeting ; and, as his aunt was domes- 
tically occupied, Cecil was reduced to amusing himself. 
He walked out and discovered a beautiful common, which 
undulated in little hills covered with bracken, furze, 
and heather, which reminded him of Fenley and the 
rowan-trees cresting the hillock. It was really a beauti- 
ful scene, — so near the furnaces, too. 

Yet for some reason he felt drawn to those black fur- 
naces, and he took his way through long lanes with high 
banks, poplar-edged, past thatched cottages and little 
farmsteads, with a thoughtless gladness which made his 
feet bear him unconsciously and swiftly towards the 
clanging forges of Brooktown vomiting their flames and 
smoke. He was young, and had pulses that could be 
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• 
stirred, an imagination to be fired. The noise and din, 
the smoke and flame, were no disagreeable infliction to 
him now. For had not two blue eyes opened there each 
day of a short glad life ? Yes, he liked the forges to 
which she came to carry her father's and brothers' mid- 
day meal. He had entered at a gate and passed along a 
diminutive railroad. Around and about him were piles 
of fagots, stacks of iron, heaps of coal and coke, broken 
machinery and rusty boilers, and before him, under an 
immense shed, was a study in black and gold. The 
bright glow of the fires, the long lengths of red-hot iron 
drawn in and out, the black figures moving hither and 
thither, formed a picture terrible and fascinating. But, 
as he looked, he saw threading her way through the works 
a little figure with golden streaming hair and carrying a 
basket on her arm. She tripped along gayly, accosting 
one and another as she passed ; and his heart thumped 
and he grew almost angry that they should dare ta 
speak to her. So does admiration take possession of its 
object. 

He moved behind a wagon that he might look upon 
her longer while she was unconscious of his presence ; 
and then, as she would have passed, he confronted her, 
with her clogs, her plain dress which she had outgrown, 
and her shabby little hat, — he, with his fine manners 
and faultless attire. The poor little maid trembled so 
violently at sight of him that some china inside her 
basket rattled. He stood before her, enjoying her sweet 
confusion, which he thought he could end. 

" I came to look for you," he said, " for I remembered 
your father saying you brought his dinner and your 
brothers'. Chance made me come at the right time." 

^^ Father is away to-day/' she said^ looking up at him. 
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and then dropping her eyes : " but I have to come all 
the same to bring Joe's and Abraham's." 

" I will walk a little way with you," said Cecil, " and, 
Ruthanna," he went on, with a rich smile all his own, 
" do you not know a long way home ? I want to talk to 
you about what troubled you last night." 

The child had never learned to dissemble. She quite 
understood by this that Cecil wished to be with her ; and 
she did not disguise the pleasure the knowledge brought 
her. It was clear this gentleman did not despise her ; and 
she had heard somewhere that gentlemen had cared about 
simple maids and married them, and they had lived hap- 
pily, — so happily. 

It was not Cecil's words alone that put such a thought 
into Euthanna's head. It was his look, his attitude. 
Indeed, such were Cecil's thoughts as he talked with her 
that his soul spoke with his words. He was in love with 
her, in love at first sight, and his looks told the tale. 
But love with Cecil at this time was a moment's violent 
passion, which might go out at any time. 

On the way from the Brooktown forges to the abode 
of the Trents on the Birmingham road there lay a shady 
lane, with high banks which in spring were started with 
primroses, while the wild rose held its delicate head as 
high as if the smoke of forges had been miles away and 
it resided in as suitable an entourage as its more fortunate 
sisters at Fenley. 

When Cecil and Ruthanna reached this spot, the beauty 
and solitude served to stimulate the young man's already 
inflamed imagination, and he took gentle possesion of 
one of the girl's little hands, which yielded too readily. 
Cecil himself felt a weakness at the moment which 
resulted in that sonnet of his that appeared afterwards 
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in one of the magazines, about being " wrapped in one 
moment's sweet abandonment of rights or wrongs, spurn- 
ing the after-fire of consequence." 

The little hand which Cecil pressed was not to him 
red and roughened then ; it was something that vibrated 
and trembled at his touch and set his heart beating fast. 

" Ruthanna," he said, glancing at her sweet, confused 
face, " do you know, I had no time to criticise your family 
as you seem to think I did ? I was so pained because 
you seemed distressed. It is always pain to a man to see 
a cloud on so sweet a little face." 

Euthanna glanced up with an odd mingling of shyness 
and confidence in her blue eyes. But she said nothing, 
and soon looked down again. 

" You don't think, Ruthanna, that I could be such a 
brute as to partake of the hospitality of your parents 
and — and — well, criticise them ? " 

As a matter of fact, Cecil had been mentally holding 
the whole family up to ridicule, with the exception of 
Ruthanna. But when a man like Cecil wants to please 
a girl, a little untruth doesn't count much. ' 

"Well, I mun believe thee," Ruthanna said, after a 
pause; and for reward she received a tender pressure 
from his hand, and the poor child was in heaven. 

More might have happened, had not the shady lane 
ended abruptly, to merge into the open and unaccommo- 
dating Birmingham road. Cecil stopped short and glanced 
at his watch. He must hurry back, or he would be 
keeping his aunt waiting for dinner. 

"Ruthanna," he said, as he left her, "we have not 
nearly had our talk out. Could you not meet me on the 
common to-night to finish it, at seven o'clock ? I must 
go now." 
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"1 have to go out to-night to take some things to the 
mangle," she answered, doubtfully. " I could come up 
to the common instead of going straight home." 

" Well, I shall be there," said Cecil, " near the five 
mountain-ashes that grow all together: you know 
them?" 

<^0h, yes; that is where John Ford and I sit of a 
Sunday afternoon sometimes in summer. But I mun 
go ; mother's washing to-day, and her will wonder why 
IVe been gone so long." 

With this she fled away, leaving Cecil a prey to new 
feelings. He had found his simple village maid more 
exquisitely attractive than even he could have imagined, 
with her sweet looks and her frank pleasure at his 
notice. Bat who was this John Ford ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CECIL DRIES RUTHANNA's TEARS. 

" I TELL thee, thee shall tak it off ! " cried Mrs. Trent, 
angrily, as she savagely sprinkled some clean linen she 
was folding on the kitchen table. " Gro to the mangle, 
indeed, in thee best hat ! — a likely thing I " 

Euthanna stood still, near the table, her ripe lips 
quivering, her dark lashes drooping over her brimming 
eyes. 

" Go thee and tak it off, like a good wench," put in 
Mrs. Billington, the charwoman, who came to help with 
the washing on Monday. 

Euthanna looked up with an indignant flash in her 
eyes, which were still bright with tears of mortification. 

"Please, Mrs. Billington, dunner thee begin," she 
said. 

Mrs. Billington, who was of a portly build, and had a 
face like a full moon, took a sip at her favorite beverage, 
— viz., a large basinful of lukewarm water, — and then 
remarked, "Well, Euthanna, if thee dunner mind thee 
mother, thee will think of it when hef's gone." 

"Her thinks of nothink except of gadding about, and 
getting of herself up to be stared at," said Mrs. Trent, 
as she gave one end of a sheet to Mrs. Billington to 
help her fold it. "Last night her wanted to keep on 
her best frock just because the minister's neview come 
to have a bit of supper. If me and my mester has 
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scraped a bit of money togetlier, Buthanna needn't 
think as her is going to do herself up like a Brummagem 
shop-girl." 

Euthanna slowly took off her hat and went up-stairs, 
her heart full of bitter thoughts. She was well used 
to Mrs. Trent's outbursts of temper, but somehow this 
command to put on her old hat hurt her as nothing 
else had ever done. If Mr. Calverley should despise her, 
she felt, she oould never bear to live. A sun had risen 
in her life since yesterday, and its light blinded her 
unaccustomed eyes. 

<^ Come, Euthanna, dunner stop all day ! " called Mrs. 
Trent from the bottom of the stairs. "Thee mun tak 
SaQison with thee now, for he's woke up. Put him in 
the pram, and I'll put the close for the mangle in 
front." 

Euthanna's heart beat fast as she passed out at the 
garden gate, pushing the ungainly perambulator before 
her. Would the handsome stranger really meet her on 
the heath, or would he forget ? Could it be only yes- 
terday that he had first looked at her with those eyes 
that made her own droop with a fear which was joy ? 
Could it be only to-day that his soft, sensitive hand had 
held her own little red and roughened one so many 
minutes in his? 

Euthanna pushed the perambulator so fast that her 
cheeks were all aglow and her hat fell slightly forward 
over the white forehead, where the wilful little love- 
locks rose and fell as she walked. So deep in thought 
was she that all at once she ran up against some one. ' 

" Well, Euthanna, my little wench, thee art in a 
hurry to-night," exclaimed a rough but honest voice, 
and the girl looked up, to meet a kindly smile on the 
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face of John Pord. Rutha&na looked at him, her cheeks 
grawing more rosy. John thought fee had never seen 
her look so beautiful. The sunset glow which still lin- 
gered in the sky lit her golden hair till it looked like a 
glory. Her blue eyes shone with an unusual light. 
There was something else, too, in her look, which John 
could not define. It was new, whatever it was, and, 
while it charmed him, it filled him with a vague uneasi- 
ness ; for this young man meant some day to ask Ruth- 
anna to be his wife. 

^'I was going to see if Abraham was going to the 
meeting to-night," said John. "Mr. Lane is going to 
give us a lecture on 'Solar Physics,' because Men- 
delssohn Blackhouse made a mistake which side he was 
to take in the discussion with Jim Dykes on the French 
Revolution, and both on 'em 've got up the same 
side." 

" Fm sure I don't want to know about them things," 
said Ruthanna, impatiently. 

John Ford looked at her in amazement. He was a 
manly-looking young fellow, a little slow perhaps in 
some things, but most of all where his own merits were 
concerned. 

" Thee told me, Ruthanna," he began, after a confused 
pause, "as thee wanted me to improve myself, and thee 
liked to hear about the Young Men's Mutual Improve- 
ment Society and what we were learnin'." 

"So I do," said Ruthanna; "only I'm in a hurry." 

"Well," said John, brightening, "I will wheel the 
perambulator for thee as far as Jesson's foundry, — 
there'll be time enough to see Abraham after; and I 
don't know as I should have come so early, only I didn't 
see thee Sunday night." 
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He took his place at the perambulator as he spoke^ 
and began to walk on. 

Ruthanna walked at his side, flushed and uneasy. 
She was in no way bound to this man, yet somehow she 
felt like a traitor in going to meet Cecil Calverley. 
John had always been fond of her, and she knew his 
intentions well enough. Until yesterday she had felt 
proud to be the favored one of John Ford, but now — 
what magic had so changed her ? what had so changed 
her thoughts of all her people, her thoughts of John 
Ford ? Only the glance of eyes too tender, the touch 
of a hand too soft and white, the tones of a voice too 
practised. 

"Mr. Lane's nephew — the Cambridge gentleman — 
was at thy house last night, wasner he ? " said John, 
after a pause. 

" Yes," answered Euthanna, awkwardly. Somehow it 
was pain to her to hear John speak of Mr. Calverley. 

"Well, my wench, the less thee sees of that gentleman 
the better, it seems to me." 

"I don't see as it is thy business," Euthanna made 
answer, somewhat hotly. 

John started and flushed at this remark. He had 
merely thrown a shaft in the dark, and was greatly 
surprised to find it had struck home. He had gone to 
the Trents' house on the Sunday evening, and had recon- 
noitred, as was his habit, through a nick which the blue 
window-blind had left uncovered, and, seeing the minis- 
ter and his nephew, had gone away without entering. 
He had no distinct idea in his mind when he had spoken 
of the desirability of Buthanna's avoiding the handsome 
stranger, but, now that the girl took his advice so hotly, 
he began to fear that Mr. Calverley's handsome face 
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might have impressed her. Of course Mr. Calverley 
would admire Euthanna; she was so pretty, no one 
could help that ; but — 

"Well, Euthanna," began John, with an apparent 
difficulty of speech, " it's been my business to love thee, 
and no other, this many a day, which if I havener told 
thee before IVe thought thee must know it, and " — 

The girl stood suddenly still, and, covering her pretty 
face with her hands, began to cry half angrily. " Then 
don't make it thy business no more," she sobbed; "and 
I wish thee wouldst go ! " 

At this point Samson brought forth a prolonged wail, 
stiffening himself out frantically against the leather 
strap that held him in his carriage. 

" Thee'd best go," cried Ruthanna wrathf ully to John 
Ford, as she tried to soothe her little brother. 

"Very well," John answered, his face pale now, his 
gray eyes bewildered, his freckles painfully evident 
And, having said these two words, he took off his hat, 
wiped his brow with a yellow handkerchief, and pushed 
back his red hair. After this he stood stupidly gazing 
at the lithe little figure bending over the perambulator, 
her tumbled golden hair hiding her cheeks, for the space 
of a moment. Then he strode away with a mien worthy 
of Cecil. 

Ruthanna looked up presently, and saw his tall figure 
disappearing round a comer, and sighed impatiently. 
Yet no later than last Saturday night she had watched 
for him eagerly when she had gone to the market-hall on 
the green, and had walked home contentedly at his side 
while he carried her purchases for her to her father's 
gate. On Saturday night the black-and-red woollen scarf 
he wore about his neck had not offended her ; she had 
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not noticed that his kindly touch had been given by a 
hand rough with toil ; she had not known how ill-fitting 
his clothes were. Poor John ! the same light that had 
revealed her family to Ruthanna in their vulgarity had 
revealed him in his awkwardness. John was not vulgar ; 
but he was so — so different. 

When John was out of sight, Ruthanna hurried on to 
the house where she had to leave the clothes to be 
mangled. It was one of a row near the Wesleyan 
chapel, the same row in which Mrs. Billington resided 
with her husband and fifteen children. Ruthanna would 
not have needed to take the clothes to the mangle, except 
that Mrs. Billington was not just now on speaking-terms 
with Mrs. Stopes, who did the mangling, owing to Mrs. 
Stopes having intimated that the eldest Miss Billington 
(who had recently quitted the neighborhood with a 
soldier) was no better than she ought to be. 

It is curious to note how things work together at 
times to thwart, and at others to bring about, our 
desires. Mrs. Stopes's daughter Susan had been very 
fond of a baby brother who now lay under a little green 
mound in the church-yard near the market-place ; and 
now that he was gone she seemed to hunger for a little 
one to nurse. Seeing Samson on this evening, who knew 
her well and was always good with her, and learning 
that Ruthanna had to go farther and would return this 
way, Susan begged Ruthanna to leave the baby and call 
for him on her way back. 

This suited Ruthanna exactly. How could she talk to 
the gentleman supposing Samson should be fractious ? 

As she was going, Susan called after her, " I seed the 
fine gentleman going up towards the hill : maybe thee'lt 
see him : he had a coat on made of velvet.'^ 
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Buthanna's heart beat so wildly beneath her poor 
dress, which was so strained across her developing 
figure, that it seemed the little buttons would certainly 
start off at the tumultuous beating and give that sweet 
rounded form more liberty. She almost ran past the 
bowling-green, past the scattered shops and market-hall, 
and then into the quiet road which led on to the com- 
mon. There were no houses on the common, except one 
little rural inn in a garden with arbors in it, and a long 
bench outside, where the laborers smoked their pipes and 
drank their beer drowsily of an evening. There was 
certainly a little farm-house ; but it nestled in a hollow 
near the park wall of Sir Philip Handover's place, and 
that was quite a long way from the inn. 

In the soft evening light the Wellington Wrekin 
could still be discerned against the sky ; and the long 
white road leading to Berridge seemed to grow narmwer 
and narrower in the distance till it lost itself in the 
shadows of the Berridge woods which rose darkly on 
each side. A winding turf-path through the heather on 
the right led up to the five mountain-ashes, now rich 
with berries, where Kuthanna was to meet Cecil 
Calverley. As she entered it she looked timidly and 
anxiously round, and her heart failed her ; she could not 
see him. But he was there, hiding behind a tree that 
he might watch her advance. 

Poor little heart ! how easily it had been captured ! 
and in these first hours of capture pain claimed its right 
to bear love company. Mr. Calverley was not there, she 
thought, or he would be looking out for her. Perhaps, 
after all, he had only been making game of her. Perhaps 
he had forgotten that he had asked her to come. This 
last thought was the bitterest of all to Buthajina,— 
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go bitter tibat she sat down on the turf and began to 
ciy. 

The poor child was only sixteen, and her romantic 
little soul had never found its hero before. She was 
very ignorant, but there was the possibility of a passion 
of love in her uncultured soul, which once roused nothing 
could quencti ; and Cecil Calverley had roused it. Her 
whole being was changed since yesterday. Those who 
have loved know what this means. 

Cecil let Ruthanna sit crying to herself a few minutes. 
He knew, experienced man of the world that he was, that 
a little unhappiness would make the consolation he 
could offer all the more potent. 

He would not have waited, however, had he noticed a 
lanky figure of a youth approaching Euthanna from 
across the heather. He was quite startled when the 
youth stopped near to the girl, stooping down close to 
her face. "That must be that infernal John Ford," 
thought Cecil, angrily. But it was not John Ford: it 
was Haydn Blackhouse. 

" What is the matter with thee, Euthanna ? " Cecil 
heard him say ; but he could not hear Ruthanna's reply. 
"I can't abear to see thee cry, Ruthanna," Haydn went 
on, putting a hand on her shoulder. 

"Dunner touch me!" cried Ruthanna, springing to 
her feet and angrily facing the astonished flutist. " Go 
and mind thy own affairs." 

"Then it is thee I mun mind, sure enough," said 
Haydn. " Oh, Ruthanna, dunner thee know I love thee ? " 

Cecil felt ready to take him by the throat. 

"I want none of thy love ! " cried Ruthanna, passion- 
ately, dashing the tears from her eyes, and then clinching 
her little hands. " Go away ! — or I will." 
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"Oh, then I mun be the one," said Haydn, resignedly; 
" but I will talk to thee again when thee will listen to 
me." With this he slowly moved away among the 
heather till he reached the high-road, after which he was 
no longer visible. 

Ruthanna stood still, looking towards the road. As 
she stood, Cecil Calverley came behind hea and, stoop- 
ing towards her ear till his silky mustache touched her 
cheek, said, in his tenderest tone, " My little Ruth- 
anna ! " 

As even the educated act on impulse when in love, can 
we expect the uneducated to be self-controlled ? Ruth- 
anna turned and stretched her hands out to Mr. Calver- 
ley with a glad cry ; and he — well, he did what most 
men would have done under such circumstances: he 
took her little figure into his arms. 

"Ruthanna," said Cecil, when he had at last freed 
her, "was that John Ford who was talking to you just 
now ? " 

" Oh, no," laughed the girl, looking up with the traces 
of tears still on her cheeks in the gathering twilight ; 
" that was Haydn Blackhouse, — him as plays the flute 
so beautiful at the Brooktown chapel." 

" Oh, he plays the flute, does he ? " said Cecil, sar- 
castically. " He plays at making love, too, it seems." 

"I think he meant it," said Ruthanna, reflectively: 
" he's never gone with any one, and he's once given me a 
book-marker." 

Cecil winced. "And this John Ford ? " he asked. 

" Oh, John Ford wants me to have him : he's Abra- 
ham's friend." 

" And you mean to have him, Ruthanna ? " 

"Nd," the girl answered. 
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" Why ? " queried Cecil, taking Ruthanna's little hand 
in his, and looking earnestly into her face. 

There was no answer. 

"Why?" repeated Cecil, stooping lower over the 
bowed head. 

Still no answer. 

" Tell me why," Cecil reiterated, with his face now so 
close to hers that she felt his hot breath on her cheek. 

" I canner tell thee," cried Euthanna. 

"Shall I tell you?" asked Cecil, passing an arm 
round her. " Kuthanna, shall I tell you ? " 
• For reply she hid her face on his breast and began to 
sob. 

" Buthanna," he said, softly and with a wild tumult at 
his heart, "is it that you care for me a little ? " 

At that moment voices became audible from the high- 
road. 

" 1 mun go," cried the girl, breaking from him. 

" Then meet me here to-morrow evening," said Cecil ; 
" and, Ruthanna, you will give me but one little kiss be- 
fore you go, won't you ? " 

Poor little ignorant Ruthanna! she raised her sweet 
face and kissed hinu 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CECIL KEEPS TRYST IN VAIN. 

" Thebe is a letter for yon, Cecil/' Mrs. Lane said 
next morning as the young man appeared in the break- 
fa^room. 

Cecil glanced at it^ and exclaimed, ^'It's from Victoria : 
so I am pretty sure to get a wigging — excuse the ex- 
pression, aunt." 

" Does Victoria usually give you what you term ^ wigr 
gings'?" inquired Mrs. Lane, with an amused smile. 

" Oh, doesn't she ? " replied Cecil, with much feeling. 
" You'll excuse me if I open the letter, aunt," he went 
on, stretching out his white hand towards the packet. " It 
is just as well to get it over." 

<< My most immaculate and handsome cousin," the let- 
ter began. <' Of course she begins with satire straight 
off," Cecil commented. " It wouldn't be Victoria if she 
didn't." 

<^ Aunt Agatha asked me to write to you, as she is too 
tired, and Violet has her 'vicar-headache,'" the letter 
went on. "You perhaps don't know what vicar-head- 
ache is : you are very stupid, I know, though the house 
is very dull without you to laugh at." (" To laugh at " 
muttered Cecil.) " Well, vicar-headache is of different 
sorts. There is the sort I get in church, for instance, 
when I hear abou£ — well, never mind what, -;- but the 
most of whatever one does hear in church. Then of 
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course there is that other form of the. same cpmplaint 
which is occasionally worse^ — viz.^ curate-headache. 
Violet's viear-headache differs from both these, for it has 
nothing to do with sermons, nor with speech at all, I 
fancy, — more likely the opposite. But that will change. 
Mr. Fairbank is always here now, and uncle Calverley 
and aunt Agatha seem to like it. I could never, I do 
think, marry a clergyman, — unless I could get him to 
say a * little swear ' first, just to make him a bit human. 
But Violet — she is cut out for it. 

"I suppose I am betraying secrets, though. Well, I 
am a perfect sieve where other people's secrets are con 
eemed. When I find out what your present occupations 
are, — not those uncle and aunt Lane know about, but 
the others, — I shall as likely as not convey my informa- 
tion across the dinner-table to any one who likes tc 
listen. Now, Cecil, don't begin to twist your mustache 
in that angry way!" (Cecil dropped his hand, which 
really was so engaged, and went on reading.) "You 
will never stop me from saying what I like. 

" By the way, we had a grand time at Mr. Morrison's 
studio on Saturday, afternoon. His house is just delight- 
ful, — such dear old tapestry and Venetian vases, and 
curtains which I guess made me break one of the com- 
mandments. And his pictures — well, they are pictures. 
One he is now doing is just the best bit of real coloring 
I've seen. Of course it is for the Academy. He has 
chosen a spot quite near Heatherdene : you will recog- 
nize it at once. He is going to call it * The Wilderness 
of Wild Flowers.' 

"And that man can play the violin. Why, he can do 
Beethoven's ^ Kreutzer 'II play the piano part for him. 
Why don't you learn the violin ? Perhaps you'd better 
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not try, though. It might be another case of black- 
berries, 

" Aunt Agatha hopes you will come here before going 
back to Cambridge. You did not say how long you 
meant to stay in that benighted Black Country. 

" I don't suppose I shall be here if you do come. I've 
had a letter from papa, and he says my half-brother 
Randal is going to Paris to look after some business, so 
I had better go over there and visit my aunt Ang^lique 
for a few weeks and see him. Bandal will stay at a 
bachelor hotel. He is American, like his mother and 
father, I can tell you, and he doesn't quite hit it off with 
aunt Ang^lique. However, I shall enjoy myself, for 
Randal will be sure to take me out to a play in the 
evening. Hoping you are being duly appreciated and 
bowed down to, 

" I am your (canH find a suitable adjective !) cousin, 

" Victoria." 

" Is there much news ? " Mrs. Lane inquired, as Cecil 
replaced the letter in the envelope. 

" Not a great deal, aunt," said Cecil, a little shortly. 
"Victoria's half-brother, Randal Westbourne, is going to 
Paris, and her father wishes her to go to Madame Meu- 
nier's (his sister, you know), so that she can see him. 
Randal is the son of uncle Hippolyte's second wife. He 
is about the same age as Victoria, and is mixed up with 
the silver-mines." 

" I have heard so little these many years," said Mrs. 
Lane, with a little sigh, which she covered at once with 
a light laugh, as she set the baby up to the table in its 
white frock and blue ribbons. That baby would have 
attracted some people, it was so dainty and so merry^ 
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But not Cecil. He did not care for babies in the ab- 
stract. In fact, he did not as yet care for any thing or 
any one that could not minister to him in some way. 
Mere dependence and helplessness did not call forth his 
love. He even felt annoyed with his aunt for sighing. 
Was it his fault that she was not on visiting terms with 
her family ? When Mr. Lane appeared, equipped in a 
loose alpaca coat, he smiled benevolently on his nephew. 
He was holding an open letter in his hand. " You are 
to be interviewed this afternoon, Cecil," he said, as he 
seated himself at the breakfast-table. "John Ford and 
Abraham Trent, two of our more prominent young men, 
ai*e coming with a request from the Young Men's Mutual 
Improvement Society, of which they are members, that 
you will give them a lecture, or an address, or something, 
next Monday. I would if I were you," went on the 
minister, persuasively: "it would encourage them so. 
You see, it is not often that we get a University man 
among us." 

Cecil did not reply at first. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling of *• shock." It was not the idea of lecturing 
that shocked him, — he was too young and too opinion- 
ated for that : it was that he was to meet John Ford. 

" Oh, anything you like, uncle," he said, at last ; " but 
I don't suppose I can interest these rustics." 

"There you are indeed mistaken, Cecil," said Mr. 
Lane, warmly. " These young men take a most intelli- 
gent interest in everything. John Ford in particular is 
really one of the most persevering men in acquiring 
knowledge that I have ever known, and, though he clings 
to his native dialect out of modesty, or love for it, he 
can when he chooses speak as good English as the rest. 
Why, he has positively Hiastered the first six books of 
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Euclid by himself, and is at this moment reading Cicero's 
orations against Catiline, having taught himself the rudi- 
ments of Latin from Henry's first Latin book. Balbus 
murum cedificaty you know." 

The good minister was quite out of breath. But 
Cecil's tone had somehow put him on his mettle. He 
was truly proud of his nephew, and looked forward con- 
fidently to his being senior wrangler of his year; yet he 
did not see why he should look down quite so much on 
these young men who were striving for knowledge with- 
out his advantages. 

"I don't think you understand me," said Cecil, 
politely, but not quite truthfully. "I meant that my 
own ability to interest any one is so small." 

" Cecil," interposed Mrs. Lane, with that penetrating 
half-smile of hers which always reminded him of Victo- 
ria, " don't you think you have expressed yourself just 
a little too modestly ? " 

It was a good thing for Cecil that the baby here 
demanded instant attention by nearly upsetting her 
high chair ; for he felt he could not have replied to such 
an expression as his aunt had used, — and in such a 
tone, too. 

"John Ford and Abraham Trent will call here at six 
o'clock," the minister observed, as he took the top off an 

"That is unfortunate," observed CecU, "for I was 
thinking of exploring the old ruins at Berridge this after- 
noon. However, if I leave a note expressing my willing- 
ness to do what they desire, do you think that would 
do?" 

The minister gave an equivocal assent. He would 
have preferred that his nephew should see the deputa- 
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tion ; also he was aware that Cecil could have easily 
chosen another afternoon for visiting the ruins. How- 
ever, he said nothing. Cecil would give the lecture, and 
that was something. But he sighed in a> resigned sort 
of way, as he unfolded his Daily News to bury himself 
in the oratory of his favorite Gladstone. 

As for Cecil, he fell to thinking of his cousin's letter, 
and internally anathematized '^that ass Morrison.'' Vic- 
toria seemed mightily taken with him, to be sure. There 
are people who when we once know them dominate the 
mind, absent or present. Victoria was one of these. 
Cecil could not forget her for a single day, even though 
Euthanna's sweet looks and simple ways stirred him till 
his pulses beat wildly and (a rare occurrence with Cecil) 
he almost forgot himself in the thought of her maiden 
loveliness. To-night he would see her — hold her in his 
arms — yet Victoria seemed to force her proud, hand- 
some presence into his consciousness. 

But Cecil was doomed to be disappointed that even- 
ing. When John Ford and Abraham Trent called at the 
manse to interview him, he was on the heath, waiting 
for Buthanna under the five mountain-ashes. And she 
did not come. The reason we will give in another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MBS. TBENT ADMINI8TEBS AN ANTIDOTE. 

When Ruthanna left Cecil on Monday evening she 
went straight to Mrs. Stopes's to fetch her little brother. 
Susan met her at the door with this exclamation : — 

" Thee art in for it, Ruthanna ! Mrs. Billington come 
home and seed Samson at our door, and her took herself 
right back to tell thy mother, and Joseph he come and 
fetched Samson, and he said as how thy mother had 
summut nice in pickle for thee when thee come home." 

The tears welled up into Ruthanna's pretty eyes. " I 
mun go," she said : " I reckon it wunner mak it better if 
I keep away." And with that she fled along past the 
chapel, past the ruined blacksmith's forge, and along 
the Birmingham road, until she reached her father's 
house, which stood alone in the desolate environment. 

It took some courage to enter the little gate into the 
garden and pass the kitchen window; but Ruthanna 
rushed on through very fear. No one knew better than 
she did what her mother's temper was when roused. 
She knew, too, that she could hope nothing from her 
father. If Abraham had been at home, he would have 
put in a word for her ; but he was at .the Mutual Im- 
provement meeting, and would not be liome till late. 
Joe was there, but he always sided with his parents. 

Ruthanna opened the kitchen door timidly and en- 
tered. It was as if a spft vyhite rabbit had entered the 
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cage of a lion. Mrs. Trent rushed upon the child and 
seized her by the shoulders, shouting, as she shook her 
till the room seemed to be going round, — 

<< So thee hast been off with Haydn Blackhouse, has 
thee ? — thbu forward indecent hussy ! I'll teach thee 
to leave thee brother and go strumpeting off with young 
men. I know now why thee put on thee best frock ! 
Best frock, indeed ! I'll give thee best frock ! I'll tak 
the pride out of thee ! " 

With these words she dragged the poor unresisting 
child to the table, where lay a huge pair of scissors 
which had been converted out of sheep-shears at the 
forges, Taking the sunny curling locks of hair in her 
hand roughly enough, she began her punishment. Snip ! 
and a dozen golden curls lay in a heap on the brick floor. 
Snip ! and the rest followed. With a wild cry of utter 
wretchedness Euthanna sank upon the floor amid the 
shining hair. Her hat fell from her shorn head, and 
she hid her face in her hands, sobbing convulsively. 

" We'll see if thee'lt leave off gadding now ! " said 
Mrs. Trent, triumphantly. 

Suddenly, as if fired by her mother's triumph, Ruth- 
anna dashed the tears from her face, and rose to her 
feet. There was a look of resolution on her young face, 
and her little hands were shut tightly. 

"Her's got her monkey up pretty fair,", observed 
Joseph, complacently. 

" Her'd better mind what her's up to ! " snapped the 
mother. " There never was a woman as had such chil- 
dren. I wish I'd never seed one of them, I do ! " 

Ruthanna was walking from the room, but all at once 
she turned, and, stooping down, picked up one long 
golden curl. . 
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" Oh ! " sneered the mother, *' that's for Haydn Black- 
house, I suppose. But wait till thee gets a chance to 
give it him, that's all I " 

Ruthanna made no reply, but quietly left the room, as 
her mother swept up the lovely tresses with a long 
broom, and, having got them close to the fender, threw 
them in handful s upon the fire. 

" There," she said, addressing her favorite Joseph (for 
Joseph was her favorite, though she had just expressed 
the wish that she had never seen one of her children), 
" I've taught her a lesson." 

Ruthanna's bedroom was a small garret at the top of 
the house. Its only window was in the roof: so the 
view was limited to a patch of sky. 

At such times as Ruthanna fell under the scourge of 
her mother's wrath (and she had so fallen pretty often 
before this), she used to stretch her young limbs on her 
little fold-up bedstead, which was close to the wall 
under the sloping roof, and stare up at this patch of sky. 
It presented to her a varying picture, and each varia- 
tion was to the simple child like the face of a friend. 
There was the patch of blue, still and solemn, that) with- 
out her understanding why, filled her with an infinite 
rest. Should she feel so when she was dead ? she won- 
dered. If so, death must be a pleasant thing. Then 
there was the cloud-swept patch of sky, all confusion 
and unrest, that made her almost giddy as she watched 
it. And there was the sullen, cruel, settled gray, that 
made her infinitely sad. 

But at night, when the moon shone, and coyly hid 
herself behind some fleecy cloud, to dart out again and 
smile down as if enjoying the fun, Ruthanna would 
laugh softly to herself for very joy. What she loved 
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best, however, were the faithful stars that shone down 
the night through, like kind spirits sent to guard her. 

To-night the rain began to fall, and pelted pitilessly , 
on the skylight. There was nothing but darkness and 
desolation. Ruthanna bolted her door and fell face 
downward on the bed, and sobbed and moaned as she 
buried her shorn head in the pillow. What if her 
mother were to find out the truth? But Cecil- should 
have that curl ; for he loved her, she felt he did, and 
some time he would take her away with him, — away 
from them all. 

The thought gave her courage. She rose from the 
bed and sat down on the box which contained her Sun- 
day clothes, and looked round her little room. She 
loved this room. It was her own. It had so often 
sheltered her from the storms of her mother's wrath. 
Moreover, it was to her simple mind luxurious. The 
box which did duty for a dressing-table was draped with 
pink lining and muslin, and the little looking-glass, 
which had a crack all across it, was decorated with a bit 
of muslin and a pink bow. The pin-cushion was covered 
with her own crochet-work, as was the pink comb-bag 
which hung on a nail in the whitewashed wall. This 
whitewashed wall was ornamented with picture-almanacs 
which she had got from the grocer on the green at suc- 
cessive Ghristmases and had treasured carefidly. Then 
just over tiie bed there was a text, " Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,", which 
John Ford had inappropriately given her. Ruthanna 
looked round on all these things. ^' When I go, and am 
made a lady of," she said to herself, " I'll tak all these 
things with me, and they shall be in my grand room as 
I shall have." 
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Do not let the reader imagine from this last reflection 
of Kuthanna's that she valued Cecil's evident attach- 
ment because of the position she might suppose it would 
give her. She loved him, and would have followed him 
faithfully though he could not have offered her a roof 
to cover her. Such are some women. And men break 
their hearts. 

Euthanna sat on her box, her little hands clasped 
round one of her knees, her shorn head thrown back ; and 
a smile broke over her face as she listened to the splash 
of the rain on the skylight. What did it all matter, 
since Cecil loved her ? 

In the mean time, Mr. Trent had come home from 
Wolverhampton, whither he had betaken himself for his 
"boiler Monday" outing. He found his wife in one of 
her contrary moods, which was not an unusual occur- 
rence. The first indication of the fact was that, instead 
of supper being laid upon the table, that article of fur- 
niture was occupied by a pile of folded linen. 

Mr. Trent seated liimself in his high-backed wooden 
chair and pulled off his boots. Then he waited. Mrs. 
Trent hummed the tune of "When I survey the won- 
drous cross," and looked as unchristian as was possible 
as she turned over a heap of woollen things in a clothes- 
basket. 

"Well, missus," said Mr. Trent, after a protracted 
waiting for any signs of supper, " when art thee going 
to leave off and get summut to eat ? " 

Joseph smiled. He was hungry himself. 

"Thee mun wait till Abraham come in," said Mrs. 
Trent, shortly, and then went on with the next line of 
her hymn : — , 

" And pour coutempt on all my pride." 
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" Well, missus,'' said the ironworker sardonically, " it 
'ud tak a good lot of that to put thy pride out !" 

Joseph chuckled. A skirmish between his parents 
amused him, just as it amused him to set his mongrel 
terrier Jim (which he kept at a shed at the ironworks) 
at some hapless cat, or at some dog of less mettle. 
Joseph was seventeen, and was considered stupid by 
every one but his mother. One thing was certain, 
affection had somehow been left out when he was 
endowed with his other faculties. He loved nothing, 
and without love there can be no conception of pain, 
— at least of other people's pain. He had laughed when 
his sister's bright curls had fallen under the shears. He 
laughed now that there was a prospect of a passage of 
arms between his parents. 

"Now hold thy tongue, mester," cried Mrs. Trent, 
straightening herself ominously. "I've had enough 
from.that wench of thine to last me for one day ! " 

It was Mrs. Trent's custom when angry with one of 
her offspring to allude to him or her as the especial 
and exclusive property of her husband, while on occa- 
sions such as the gaining of a Sunday-school prize, or 
anything which might be supposed to reflect credit on 
the family, the child in question was hers particularly. 
" That wench of thine," repeated Mrs. Trent, seizing a 
jug shaped like a barrel with stripes of blue round it. 

Mr. Trent watched his wife open the trap-door which 
led into the cellar, and slowly descend the ladder, and 
he said nothing. This was not so much out of consider- 
ation for his wife, however, as from fear that an argu- 
ment might delay supper. 

When Mrs. Trent had descended the ladder so far that 
only her head appeared above the floor, she called to 
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Joseph to bring her a candle. He slowly rose, and, tak- 
ing the article in question from the chimney-piece, pro- 
ceeded to light it by thrusting the candle itself between 
the bars of the fire-grate. 

"By jiggers!" he exclaimed, elegantly, "if there 
ain't a bit of Euthanna's hair sticking to the bar, all 
frizzled and black, and shaped just like a curl ! " 

Mr. Trent started up and stooped to examine the 
phenomenon for himself. Yes, there upon the bar was 
a charred curl. 

" What's the meaning of this, missus ? " inquired the 
ironworker, looking more cadaverous than ever as he 
strode to the opening in the floor through which his 
wife's head was projecting. Somehow he connected the 
charred curl with the last words the girl's mother had 
uttered. 

"I've burnt the lot, that's all," said Mrs. Trent, 
fiercely^ shaking the jug at her husband with one Jiand, 
while she held on to the floor with the other. " And 
I'll do it again if her does what her has to-day any 
more ! " 

Mrs. Trent might have found some difficulty in accom- 
plishing this threat, for some time to come at least. 
However, her husband did not note the absurdity of the 
remark, he was so full of the thought of Buthanna. 

" If thee hast hurt the little wench," he hissed, " thee 
shalt repent it ! " 

To say Mrs. Trent was surprised is to give but a faint 
idea of her sensation. Never before had she known her 
husband to take Euthanna's part like this. There was 
a simple explanation, after all. Mr. Trent had that day 
met Mr. Honeyman, one of the circuit stewards at the 
big chapel, and he had said, " My wife has been^ Hotici^ 
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your little daughter a good deal, Mr. Trent, and she says 
she is one of the prettiest and most refined-looking girls 
she ever saw," 

* This speech elevated poor Euthanna in her father's 
eyes from an unfortunate consequence of connubial bliss 
into a marketable article. Mr; Honeyman had a son 
who was a chemist and druggist in the market-place, and 
he was unmarried. 

"Well," cried Mrs. Trent, "if thee wishes Euthanna 
to be gadding with Haydn Blackhouse " — 

" Has her been with him? " inquired the ironworker, 
anxiously. 

"Yes, her has," replied the mother. "Joseph was 
told so." 

" Still," muttered the father, as he went back to his 
chair, "thee didst wrong to cut off her hair." 

Mrs. Trent's head disappeared now, and her voice was 
soon heard below, singing, sepulchrally, "Forbid it. Lord, 
that I should boast," and this to an accompaniment of 
the running of beer into the jug. 

So are white wings trailed in this world of ours. 

It was late when Abraham returned from the Mutual 
Improvement Society. He found his mother and father 
seated on the fire side of the table, not towards the table, 
but facing each other. They were eating their supper. 
Joseph sat asleep on the settle. 

Abraham drew up a chair and sat down at the table 
opposite his parents. 

"It was a fine lecture to-night," he said, as he cut 
some bread and cheese ; " and next Monday Mr. Calver- 
ley may give us something. Me and John Ford are 
going to the manse to ask him to-morrow." 

" Thy mother's cut Euthanna's hair off," said Mr. 
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Trent, in reply to this. " Her's been gadding with Haydn 
Blackhouse, and thy mother has cut her hair off ! " 

Abraham dropped his knife and stared at his father 
and then at his mother, as if not understanding. 

"Cut Euthanna's hair off!" he repeated, slowly. 
" Mother, thee never can have done it ? " 

" I just have, then," said Mrs. Trent, nodding her head 
several times. " I'll give her some more next time as 
her goes with Haydn Blackhouse." 

"I don't believe her has been with him," Abraham 
said. " It's John Ford as her'd be with, if any one ; and 
her's not been with him." 

" Her'll neither go with Haydn Blackhouse nor John 
¥ord," said Mr. Trent, with dignity. " Me and my wife 
and my family are a stroke above that, I reckon." 

Abraham stared in amazement. What was this new 
doctrine he was listening to ? Had not his father till 
now encouraged the intimacy of John Ford with his 
sister ? What could have so suddenly changed him ? 

Mr. Trent was sitting with his long legs stretched out 
so far that his bootless feet rested on their heels quite 
close to his wife's chair. She suddenly perceived them, 
and (we regret to record it) administered so vicious a 
kick with her own booted and not infantile foot as to 
make the poor ironworker draw his legs up with a cry 
of agony. Joseph woke up and laughed. Mrs. Trent 
also laughed. 

" Thee should keep thee great feet to theesel', then," 
she observed. 

" Oh, missus, thee did hurt me ! " said the ironworker, 
rubbing his foot. "Why couldner thee tell me thee 
wanted me to move ? " 

Abraham rose, and, taking his plate of bread and 
cheese, left the room. 
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^' Dunner thee put any of thee wet things on the clean 
chintz chairs," Mrs. Trent called after him. 

He made no answer. He was grieved to his very soul 
for this little sister. She must be in her room now, he 
knew ; and certainly she had had no supper. It was for 
her he had brought up the bread and cheese : as for him- 
self, he could eat nothing now. Why need there be hard 
words in a home at all ? he pondered. Surely a home 
without jars was a possibility. He entered his room 
and sat down to wait for his parents and Joseph to go 
to bed ; then he would carry the supper to his sister. 

Presently Samson cried, and Mrs. Trent came up-staic 
to get him to sleep again. His father and brother fol 
lowed, and soon aU was silent except for his mother*: 
patting of the baby and irritable singing of 

" Were the whole realm of nature mine. 
That were a present far too small; 
Love, so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all," 

which she repeated again and again as she patted Sam 
son's back with sounding blows which could be distinctly 
heard all over the house. 

At last the singing and patting ceased, and Abraham 
crept noiselessly up to his sister's door. He stood and 
listened for a moment. He could hear no sound but the 
dropping of the rain on the skylight. He tapped softly. 
There was a movement in the room. A moment more, 
and the door opened. 

^'I thought it was thee," said Euthanna. Indeed, 
many a time in the past Abraham had come to bring her 
food and try to comfort her after one of Mrs. Trent's 
outbursts. 
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^' Strike a match, Euthanna," said Abraham. The girl 
did so, and lit her candle. She was fully dressed, just 
as she had come home. Even her jacket was on. " Thee 
hast heerd ? " she asked, as she put her hands up to her 
shorn head, the tears filling her eyes and her lip 
quivering. 

" Yes," he answered sadly, " I've heerd ; but thee doest 
look beautiful still, thy hair waves so, and thy little head 
is so pretty," he added consolingly. " John Ford will 
like thee just as well, I'll warrant. But tell me, Kuth- 
anna, thee wasn^t with Haydn Blackhouse to-night, was 
thee?" 

Buthanna hung her head. If she explained, it might 
lead to suspicion of Mr. Calverley. Better anything than 
that. It might be best not to undeceive them all about 
Haydn. 

" I was with him a few minutes," she said. 

" Oh, Ruthanna ! " said Abraham reproachfully. " When 
John Ford, as 'ud mak thee so good a husband, is ready 
to tak thee ! " He could say no more. He was disap- 
pointed. So he placed the plate containing the bread and 
cheese on the dressing-table, and went back to his room. 

Next morning Abraham and his father were gone to 
work when Ruthanna came down. But Joseph was 
there, and seemed to find infinite amusement in his 
sister's changed appearance. 

"Thee art not going out again this week," Mrs. Trent 
said to Ruthanna, " so thee needn't think it." This was 
why, on this Tuesday evening, Cecil waited in vain under 
the mountain-ashes. He did not go back to the manse 
till he felt certain Ruthanna could not be coming. Then 
he wrot« to Victoria in the dining-room, while his aunt 
and her abigail slaughtered moths in the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOFT TUBP AND STILL WATEB. 

It was not until Thursday evening that Ruthanna was 
permitted to go out, and then^ in all probability, she 
would not have been allowed to go had not Mrs. Trent 
been attacked with toothache, which usually brought her 
down at least to zero. Euthanna must do some shop- 
ping, and among other shops she must visit the chemist's 
to get some poppy-heads to make a poultice. Ruthanna 
made up her mind, as may be surmised, to go to the heath 
on the chance of Cecil's being there. 

Cecil was there. He had been there each day. As he 
came down the green path among the heather and bracken 
to meet her, his face showed a mingled look of anxiety 
and pleasure. 

As for Ruthanna, she no longer remembered the long 
hours at home since Monday, in which she had constantly 
heard Samson's peevish cries, with an accompaniment of 
the bangs of the flat-iron on the ironing-board, and the 
shrill voice of her mother singing "When I survey 
the wondrous cross." She only saw Cecil approach- 
ing her, the setting sun glinting on his wonderful 
coat. 

The weather had been very dry since Monday ; in fact, 
Wednesday and to-day had been almost like July. Cecil 
had been lying on the turf with Herrick's poems for 
company, and had read " To Anthea " without being able 
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in the least to make up bis mind whether the poem ex- 
pressed his feelings towards Victoria or towards Euth- 
anna. Both were so attractive, and so different ! Still, 
he had no notion of getting out of his difficulty by pos- 
sessing both, as Timar possessed Timea and Noemi in 
"Timar's Two Worlds." 

After all, the present is most potent, where this sort 
of indecision exists, as Timar thought. 

Cecil reached Euthanna's side and took both her little 
hands in his. Then a look of amazement spread over 
his face. 

" Ruthanna ! " he exclaimed, "where are your curls ? '^ 

Then followed the sad recital of Mrs. Trent's wrath ; 
and Cecil removed the shabby hat, to regard the little 
shorn head. Every bit of the short hair seemed to 
be doing its best to make up for Buthanna's loss. 
How that hair twisted itself into dainty ringlets, to 
be sure, nestling, oh, so lovingly, about the shapely 
head! 

" You are lovelier than ever, Ruthanna ! '* cried the 
young man rapturously. " You look like a little page in 
the theatre." 

"I have brought you a curl," said Ruthanna timidly, 
and she searched in her pocket for it. " Oh, I know," 
she said, blushing, "it is here." And she unbuttoned 
her dress and slipped her hand into her bosom, hastily 
withdrawing a little packet. 

Cecil took the long golden curl from its envelope, and 
reverently kissed it. " Come," he said, " I will show you 
my couch." 

It was a spot near the mountain-ashes, a sloping patch 
of soft turf, round which the tall bracken grew abun- 
dantly. The two pushed their way through this bracken. 
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and then Cecil seated himself, and drew her down beside 
him. 

" Ruthanna," he began, as he placed an arm about her, 
^'I must be back at Cambridge in a few weeks, and I 
must see as much of you as I can till then. If your 
mother won't let you come out, how am I to see you ? 
Yesterday I passed your house twice and looked at the 
windows." 

'^I was a good lot in my room," said Euthanna, ^^and 
the window of that is in the roof." 

" Well, there isn't a balloon one could hire, I suppose ? " 
said Cecil, laughing. Euthanna laughed too. 

" See," said Cecil, " this is my pillow ; " and he lay 
back on the turf, his head resting on a little hillock. 
"And yours shall be of velvet," he went on, as he gently 
drew her down till her head rested on his shoulder. 
"Tell me, Euthanna," he said, in his most liquid tones, 
as he laid his cheek on her short curls, "are you happy 
so?" 

"Oh, yes, yes!" cried the poor child, "so happy ! so 
happy ! I canner care for no one now ! " 

For a long time they rested so. Then Cecil produced 
his book. " Shall I read you some of my favorites ? " 
he asked her. Of course she said yes, as she would have 
done to almost anything just then. 

Cecil opened the volume and read verses at random. 
The first he chose was ominous, had Euthanna been able 
to grasp it ; but she heard, his voice rather than Herrick's 
words. 

" * That love last long, let it thy first care be, 
To find a wife that is most fit for thee; 
Be she too wealtliy, or too poor, be sure 
Love in extremes can never lon^ endure.' " 
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He turned to another, and before reading it brought 
his lips quite close to hers, as if to drink their fra- 
grance : — 

** ' Breathe, Julia, breathe, and I'll protest, 
Nay, more, I'll deeply swear. 
That all the spices of the East 
Are circumfus^d there.' " 

While he read this (and we must state that Euthanna 
did not in the least understand it), there was a rustle in 
the bracken, which neither heard ; and presently John 
Ford's eyes were looking wildly down upon them, as 
they lay, she with her head upon Cecil's shoulder, he 
with the book held in his white fingers, reading aloud. 

John Ford gazed at the pair for the space of a few 
seconds, silent and awful. His face grew so deadly 
white that the freckles stood out as if he had covered 
his face with bran. Then he staggered away through 
the bracken and strode rapidly towards Berridge. He 
never once slackened his pace till he reached the tribu- 
tary lane which led to the Berridge Lakes. He turned 
into this at a slower rate. It was wild and dreary. Its 
hedges were tall and straggling, and the deep ruts of 
the road were grass-grown. Trailing blackberry-bushes 
had intruded themselves into the very middle of the 
road. The banks were brown with fallen leaves. The 
place was very still, but for the hoarse croak of the frogs 
and the distant rasping note of a late corn-crake. A 
bat occasionally swept down across the path, and a huge 
night-moth struck John Ford on the cheek in its swift 
flight. «0h, God! oh, God!" he cried to himself in 
his agony, but he looked for no answer from the God he 
called upon; he only smote upon his breast, crying 
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aloud and expecting no help. What help could come to 
him now ? How he had loved Euthanna he had never 
dreamed till now that she was lost to him. And he had 
come to search for her to-night to comfort her; for 
Abraham had told him about Mrs. Trent's auger, and 
about Haydn Blackhouse ; and he had known that even 
if she had been seen with him there had been nothing 
in it. And now what had he seen ! Oh, it was madden- 
ing to think of it ! 

As he emerged from the lane and came upon the open- 
ing which revealed the three lakes, a thought of revenge 
entered his mind. He was to call at the manse on this 
night for a book the minister had promised to lend him ; 
he might easily mention having seen Mr. Calverley with 
Euthanna. Should he do so ? 

Of these three lakes two were large and one was 
small. Between the two larger was a raised piece of 
grass-grown land no wider than an ordinary road. It 
stretched from bank to bank. The lakes themselves 
were edged by thick plantations, except at the point at 
which John Ford had entered. It was a melancholy 
spot, but it suited John's mood. He walked along the 
strip of land between the lakes, and presently sat down 
and abstractedly watched some water-spiders skimming 
the still waters, on which the sunset glow still lingered. 

He thought long, and without conscious words. His 
sorrow, his love, must be buried. As for revenge, it had 
died almost as it was born. Could he hurt her ? And 
to hurt him in whose arms he had seen her, would it not 
hurt her ? 

No, no ; he would say nothing. But if this fine gen- 
tleman should play his darling false! — He did not 
complete the thought in words, but stared at the dark 
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waters of the lake, on which evening shadows were fast 
gathering. ^ 

In the mean time Enthanna and Cecil had parted, he 
more charmed than ever by her simple loveliness, she 
more utterly given into his keeping. 
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CHAPTER X. 
KB. Trent's extbayagance. 

It was on her way home that Euthanna called at the 
chemist's; and she was not a little astonished to see 
her father seated on one of the two Austrian bent-wood 
chairs which were supplied for customers. Mr. Honey- 
man, junior, was behind the counter, talking with him. 

"Me and my family are re-spectable and re-spected," 
Mr. Trent was observing as she entered. He must have 
come himself for the poppy-heads for her mother's 
toothache, Euthanna concluded, and was about to with- 
draw, believing herself to have been unobserved. 

" Euthanna, come in ! " shouted the ironworker as the 
door swung to. She obeyed. 

Mr. Honeyman, who was a young man of some ability 
and at least the usual amount of penetration, wore a 
look of bored amusement on his face, if one can use 
such a combination of words. He was amused, and he 
was certainly bored. 

"Her's getting quite a woman, isn't her?" said Mr. 
Trent jocosely of his daughter ; and then he added, with 
an air of unequalled generosity, " Thee shalt have some 
new things, and be turned into long frocks." 

The girl stood silent, her eyes fixed on a glass case 
of toilet requisites. She felt hurt, she could not have 
explained why, at being discussed before this man. 

"Ha!" ejaculated young Honeyman, "they do grow 
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up, don't they! I suppose now, one of these rising 
young ironworkers will be marrying your daughter after 
a bit?" 

Mr. Trent rose from his chair and pushed up the un- 
starched corners of his collar before he replied, " Me and 
my family has got money for a noliday, — or for a 
marriage potion. My wench mun look above an iron- 
worker." 

"But don't you think," laughed the chemist, *^that 
if you teach her to look down on an ironworker for a 
hiisband she may end by looking down on an ironworker 
ioxQ. father?'^ 

Mr. Trent looked uneasy, and abstractedly squeezed 
a scent-vaporizer, covering himself with essence of 
white rose. He was about to reply, when a customer 
entered. 

" Have thee got the poppy-heads ? " Euthanna inquired 
of her father. 

"Poppy-heads?" repeated Mr. Trent, abstractedly: 
" I know about no poppy-heads : I come in about a little 
circuit business." 

Ruthanna purchased the poppy-heads, and then with- 
drew with her father. "She really is an uncommonly 
pretty girl," thought the chemist to himself as they left 
the shop. 

"Now, Ruthanna," said her father, as they strode 
along the green, " we're going to Johnson's shop, and 
I'm a-going to buy you a frock made of velvet, and things 
for a hat, and thee shalt have a new jacket." 

Euthanna was too much surprised to say anything. 
It was clear that her father meant just what he had said, 
for as soon as they reached the shop he entered it, and 
of course she followed. " I want some velvet for a dress 
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for my little wench," lie said to the shopman, — "not 
velvetina, but regular velvet. I've money in my pocket 
to pay down. We 'as money, me and my family." 

" What color would you like ? " asked the shopman. 

"Her looks nice in blue," responded Mr. Trent, 
promptly. 

"We have a good piece of navy blue velvet," said the 
shopman. "It is new in, and very good: it came by 
mistake." 

"We'll have it,'^ said Mr. Trent. "The price don't 
matter. How much will it take for a dress made fash- 
ionable and long ? " 

" Are you going to give our new dressmaker the mak- 
ing of it ? " inquired the shopman ; " for I'll have her in 
to help us if you are." 

" Oh, yes, we will have her," said Mr. Trent, boister- 
ously. 

Then followed a consultation, which ended in Ruth- 
anna's being in prospective possession of a dress and 
jacket of the blue velvet, the latter to be trimmed with 
gray fur, and a Gainsborough hat of the same material, 
which was to be decorated with gray feathers. 

As Ruthanna walked home at her father's side, her 
heart was beating wildly. What could it mean, this 
sudden generosity on the part of her father ? Could it 
be that he suspected Mr. Calverley's love for her, and 
approved ? She almost felt as if it must be so : yet she 
had often heard him express strong opinions against a 
girl of the people marrying a gentleman. If he had 
changed his views, what had brought it about ? Just a 
few good-natured and meaningless words from old Mr. 
Honeyman, the circuit steward; that was alL Only 
Ruthanna could never have guessed this. 
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Mr. Honeyman was looked up to by the Methodists 
of this neighborhood as being in a most superior station. 
For one thing, he " did nothing," which to the popular 
mind is synonymous with being a gentleman. He had 
made money in the colonies, and had returned to his 
native village and built himself a fine house. His son 
Howard had been educated at King Edward's grammar- 
school at Walsall. Then his father had set him up as a 
chemist ; and he was the only chemist, — just as the 
stationer, who also kept the post-office, was the only 
stationer. 

But no thought of young Honeyman troubled Euth- 
anna. She knew all about him, of course, — i.e., what 
the rest of the village knew : for instance, that in his 
school-boy days (and these were not so long ago) and 
while he was learning his business at Southall's at Bir- 
mingham he had played the usual number of pranks, 
and sown perhaps a trifle less than the usual percentage 
of wild oats. One other thing Euthanna knew which 
every one did not, and that was that the late vicar's 
daughter — the one that played the organ in church — 
had gone into a convent owing to this Mr. Honeyman's 
coldness. Haydn Blackhouse had told Euthanna this one 
day, and had stated that only he and another knew it. 
We don't ourselves vouch for the reason, but that the girl 
did go into a convent is a fact. Let it be granted, then 
(as Euclid says), that Howard Honeyman was a young 
man not unlikely to inspire the tender passion in the 
fair sex. But, though his father was circuit steward, the 
young chemist did not attend the Methodist chapel, but 
the church on the green : so he did not see so much of the 
ironworker's pretty daughter, as he might otherwise 
have done. He thought of her a good deal on this even- 
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ing, however, for he had really looked at her, and she 
had a lovely face. 

When she reached home with her father, and he told 
Mrs. Trent of his purchases, there was such an outburst 
as may easily be imagined. No woman likes her particu- 
lar province to be invaded by men, — or scarcely any. 
Euthanna's wardrobe was undoubtedly her affair. 

'^ A nice sight her'U look," exclaimed Mrs. Trent after 
a somewhat vague outburst of ten minutes' duration, 
"with a long frock on, on Sundays, and short of a week- 
day!" 

"Can't thee splice a piece on to her day-frock?" 
inquired the ironworker, anxiously. 

" Splice a piece on to thee ! " cried the mother, deris- 
ively. "Thee'U just have to buy her a long frock for 
days too, now I " 

Mrs. Trent thought this remark a " clincher," for, as a 
rule, her husband was not particularly anxious to part 
with his money. To her surprise, however, he took out 
some gold and flung it on the table, saying, " If that be 
all, missus, it's soon settled." 

That did not settle it, however, and nothing did till 
Mrs. Trent had obtained the price of a black silk gown 
for herself. Then peace reigned. 

As they were all departing for their bedrooms, Abra- 
ham whispered to his sister, " I'm so glad thee will have 
a pretty frock, Euthanna ; and thy little short curls do 
become thee rarely!" 

It was after all the household was asleep that a pecul- 
iar wail broke upon the night. It woke Joseph, who 
sat up and listened. It came from outside, and appeared 
to be right under his window. Slowly and carefully he 
lifted the blind, and in the dim starlight could discern a 
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figure in a curious attitude. He listened again. Yes, 
there could be no doubt about it, — tliat figure was per- 
forming upon a flute I 

Joseph cautiously raised the sash of his window. 
Then the strains of ''My Lodging is on the Cold Ground " 
unmistakably greeted him. Joseph was, as we have said, 
not naturally kind-hearted, and what he did on this occa- 
sion was in keeping with his character. He selected one 
of the geranium-pots which adorned his window-sill, — 
the one immediately over the unfortunate flutist, — and 
gave it a push. 

There was a crash ; then silence. Joseph listened for 
a few moments, then put down the window quietly and 
retired once more to his couch, chuckling as he did so. 

There was no more music that night, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday Haydn's flute was not heard at the 
Brooktown chapel. He had accidentally broken it, he 
explained. He also wore a piece of plaster on one of 
his hands. 

On both Friday and Saturday Euthanna met Cecil on 
the heath, and he fed her poor little unsuspicious soul 
with loving words and caresses. And on both occasions 
John Ford passed them like a shadow, and they saw him 
not. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"I MUN THINK OF THEE TILI, I DIB." 

The Sunday which followed was perhaps the happiest 
day of Ruthanna's life. Her new clothes were not 
ready, which had caused her a moment's regret as she 
put on her ordinary Sunday dress. Only last Sunday 
she had considered this dress perfection. Now all 
was changed, and next Sunday she would appear as a 
lady. 

And even at the moment when she was regarding her- 
self in her cracked mirror, Cecil in his Oriental dressing- 
gown was seated near his chamber window with a volume 
of Lamartine in his hand. It contained "Graziella" 
and " Jocelyn " bound together. He was reading part 
of the poem at the end of "Graziella." Somehow, 
Kuthanna reminded him of this simple Italian girl. 

He laid the book on his knee. " If I stay here much 
longer," he mused, " I might be fool enough to think of 
marrying that little Ruthanna I " 

"Cecil," called Mr. Lane from the bottom of the 
staircase, "are you coming down? I must go soon. I 
have to preach at Stafford to-day, you know." 

Cecil was down in the breakfast-room a few moments 
after this, and he could not but observe that his uncle 
wanted to unburden his mind of something. 

"I was wondering," began the minister, uncomfortably, 
"if you would care to go with me to-day. You were 
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gone to your room when I returned last night, or I 
should have asked you then." 

" If you really don't mind, uncle," Cecil began apolo- 
getically, "I think I would prefer remaining with my 
aunt. Fortunately, I have had opportunities of hearing 
you preach ; and my aunt " — 

" Pray, Cecil, do not let consideration for me influence 
your decision," said Mrs. Lane, smiling. "I have not 
had a great deal of your society. You know you are 
almost always out : so I should not miss that to which I 
have never been accustomed." 

Cecil was about to protest, but Mr. Lane waved his 
hand pastorally as if to request silence, and said, '<I 
want to give a word in your ear, Cecil. Don't be of- 
fended — but in the Black Country girls are married 
very early. Those you would regard as children are 
thought to be marriageable here : so if you chanced to 
notice one more than another of our village maidens, 
things might be thought. Of course it is very absurd ; 
but, to be really plain with you, Beethoven Blackhouse 
told me one or two people have been remarking on your 
being seen with Euthanna Trent. She's a nice little 
girl, and of course it is natural enough to speak to her, 
and — and — all that; I can't explain myself very well, 
but you will understand, Cecil ? " 

The minister moved uneasily, and cast furtive glances 
at his nephew. 

Cecil said nothing ; but he chewed his mustache, and 
looked sufficiently annoyed. 

Here Mrs. Lane intervened. She was not afraid of 
Cecil. Moreover she did not altogether like him, which 
was perhaps natural enough, considering that she had 
been treated as a sort of outcast by his family for years. 
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And Cecil himself, thpugh uniformlj polite, had shown 
no particular affection towards herself, and (most impor- 
tant) he had ignored the baby. 

"Do you find the comments of these rustics amusing, 
, Cecil ? " she asked. 

. *'No, aunt," replied the young man a little abruptly. 
" I find them insolent and irritating." 

There are people who would walk through fire to 
their own desires. This is not bravery so much as 
blind impulse and self-wilL Cecil was on^ of this 
class ; at least he was occasionally. Few of us are con- 
sistent even in our wrong-doing. Mr. Lane's warning, 
though it angered his nephew, did not in any way alter 
his plans. He was to meet Euthanna that afternoon at 
the Berridge Lakes. He would, of course, keep his ap- 
pointment. Euthanna ought at that time to be at the 
Sunday school, which was held in tl^e little old chapel. 
But this did not trouble Cecil. She had promised to 
meet him ; that was all he cared about. 

This particular Sunday was, as to weather, perfect. 
The sun shone gloriously. The sky was blue. The 
gorse and heather seemed of a more wonderful color 
than ever, and such of the bracken as had donned its 
winter yellow added a new beauty to its younger com- 
rades by force of contrast — just as the dear grandfather 
or grandmother seated in the high-backed chair heightens 
the effect of the light-hearted young lives that fill the 
apartment with an atmosphere of spring. Alas wlien 
the beloved white head is no longer there, a^id the dear 
smile no longer greets us I for surely with their depart- 
ure the spring itself seems to have taken flight for many 
of us. 

Cecil Calverley had to awake one day to the fact that 
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that quiet kindly old student among his books at 
" Heatherdene " had been, after all, the light of the 
home. But then it was too late to give the old man that 
sympathy which all along he had craved ! It is not safe 
to imagine that what is never asked for is never wished 
for. * 

On this Sunday afternoon, as Cecil walked along the 
road towards Berridge, he was surprised to find himself 
thinking of his father. He scarcely ever thought of 
him unless some tradesman was pressing him for pay- 
ment of a debt. He laughed to himself as he recalled the 
white-haired, dignified scholar, with his books about him, 
and some wretched dog he had rescued lying at his feet, 
while his thin, sensitive hand caressed it. What a queer 
hobby it was of his, this of rescuing dumb animals ! 
Cecil couldn't now remember how many old horses and 
donkeys his father had purchased out of slavery to give 
them an opportunity of ending their days peacefully in 
sweet meadows and cosey stables of his providing. 
And how all these animals loved him I It really was 
funny ! " Fancy my father ever having been young ! " 
laughed Cecily "and fancy his ever going to meet a little 
girl as I am doing to-day ! " It seemed too absurd a 
thing even to be thought of. 

Yet the old student had had his romance too. His 
heart had beat fast at the approach of one fair vision of 
girlhood. His manly frame had known what it was to 
tremble at the sound of a tender woman's voice. He had 
dreamed of a Paradise where one lovely woman had 
been queen of all, of himself most of all. And yet she 
was his, yielding her sweet self to his wishes. 

And he had awoke from his dream, the husband of 
the woman he had dreamed of ; and he had known then 
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that he had only dreamed, only created the object of his 
adoration. She did not exist. 

So he accepted his fate with a resignation which had 
infinite pathos in it. He did not reproach his wife for 
not being all he had thought her. He had been mis- 
taken, that was all. But out of his bitter disappoint- 
ment there arose in his large unsatisfied heart an infinite 
tenderness towards the wounded and helpless. So this 
kindness to animals was not quite a " hobby," as Cecil 
supposed. The old scholar must lavish his tenderness 
on something ; and no one but these poor dumb beasts 
seemed to care to have it. 

So young Cecil thought indulgently of his father as 
"rather a good sort of old fellow." 

Cecil had not very long to wait for Euthanna. He 
was seated on the bank near the larger lake when she 
approached him, flushed and smiling. He rose at once, 
and took her in his arms. 

" My little love," he said, softly, holding up her sweet 
face with one of his hands that he might gaze at it, 
" shall you think of me sometimes when I am gone ? " 

She did not quite realize his meaning. " I mun think 
of thee till I die," she answered, in a low voice. 

Cecil winced at these words. Somehow, though he 
knew himself to be enslaved now, he was not at all sure 
that he wanted her to think of him as long as that. Yet 
would he like her to forget him ? Oh, that soft, palpitat- 
ing little form ! no other could be quite like it. One 
thing Cecil did know : for the moment he wished to 
pluck the flower of this girPs love. After that, any 
, one might have the stalk and the few drooping leaves 
for him. 

There is a story most of us have read in our nursery 
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days about the cat and the mouse who were joint possess- 
ors of a pot of lard, which was to serve them for a win- 
ter Store, and was hidden in a church, of all places in the 
world. We remember how the ' cat secretly first licked 
the top off the lard, then- ate half, and finally cleared off 
the lot : so that when the honest mouse at last came for 
her share there was nothing remaining but the jar. 

This is but an example of how some men behave about 
girls. They possess no right over the particular girl, 
but they win her admiration, then her love, and finally 
herself, — which does not mean that they marry her. 
Then, when the honest lover comes along, there is only 
the empty jar ! This would not so much matter, perhaps, 
if the girl, like the jar, had no feeling. But, depend on 
it, the mouse cannot be in partnership with the cat with- 
out coming off second-best. Do not let it be inferred 
from the foregoing that Cecil Calverley contemplated the 
ruin of this poor little maiden. He did not. There is 
honor among thieves, so they say ; and though Cecil had 
not been, and was not likely to be, as saintly as "that 
good young man who died" in the song, he certainly did 
respect and honor virtue in a woman, and would not for 
a moment have yielded to a desire to lead her from the 
straight path. 

But if a woman's soul is gone oht to a man, the jar is 
empty all the same, though the fair fame of the woman be 
unsullied. 

So, while the afternoon sun cast golden quivering 
darts across the lakes, breaking up the shadows of trees 
-which lay there, Cecil sat^ith his arm about Kuthanna, 
and both were perfectly happy. All was peace and rest, 
and no thought of past or future, or of any universe out- 
side their love, obtruded itself upon them. What they 
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spofcQ of is of no consequence* Probably it was common- 
place enough. But what commonplace either of word or 
look does, not love glorify ? - At last that afternoon 
ended, and, it was necesaary to part once more. 

It was at this moment that Cecil made a proposal to 
Euthanna which Jie, would not have made to a lady.- He 
told her of his uncle's remarks in the morning, and said 
he must not be seen with her as he had been. She could 
trust him, could she not? she loved him. well enough, 
did she not, to run a little risk to see .him ? 

Buthanna waited and was silent. She did not under- 
stand. 

"Your people go to bed absurdly early," went on 
Cecil. " I always take a walk after supper. Could you 
not manage to .come out without your people hearing 
you, and join me in my walk ? No one would know of it, 
and you know, my. little angel, you have nothing to fear 
from me." 

She was. still silent 

" Of course," he began, in. a .lighter tone, " you must 
do what you think beat ; only we can't see each other. 
But perhaps it does not make much difference to you 
whether we see each other or not." 

"Oh, but it does! it does! " cried the poor child weep- 
ing. 

"Then you will trust yourself to me?" inquired 
Cecil. 

"I canner think I I canner think ! " said Ruthanna, 
pressing her hands on hex. temples. 

" You are not afraid of me,. Ruthanna? " said Cecil re- 
proachfully. 

" No, .1 am not afraid of thee," Ruthanna answered, 
doubtfully. 

294031A 
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" But if you will not come, that shows that you are ' 
afraid," rejoined Cecil, resolutely. 

A sudden thought came to Ruthanna. " Mr. Calver- 
ley," she began, " thee'rt not ashamed to be with me ? — 
it isn't that ? " 

" Ashamed of you, Ruthanna ! A prince of the blood 
needn't be that ; only you are very young, and it is a 
pity to set people talking." 

This set her heart at rest for the moment, and she 
said, " Where mun I meet thee ? " 

" I will be outside waiting : you have only to come 
out quietly and join me." 

" It seems very wrong," said the girl, doubtfully. 

"Then don't come," said Cecil, decidedly; but of 
3ourse he knew what would be the result of his words. 
** We had best say good-by, then." 

"No! no! no I" cried the girl. "I will come, — I 
will come." 

" Then, dear little Ruthanna," said Cecil, taking her 
in his arms, " good-by only till to-morrow night." And, 
again kissing her, he went his way, and she hers. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Cecil did not care a straw 
about people talking about him, but he did think it 
would gratify his poetic passion much more to meet this 
girl in the starlight than in the garish day ; and he had 
never been accustomed to consider any one before him- 
self. It would be most interesting to see this girl come 
to him " when all the world was sleeping," as the sere- 
nades all have it, with a sublime forgetfulness of the 
fact that (to speak roughly) about half the world is com- 
posed of wakeful lovers ! 

But what would Victoria think of all this ? This un- 
comfortable thought would obtrude itself as Cecil went 
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back to the manse. Why should it matter to him at all 
what Victoria might think ? Yet it did matter. 

Cecil went with his aunt to the chapel in the evening. 
Mr. Honeyman, the circuit steward, who was also a lay 
preacher, was occupying the pulpit. Cecil heard not a 
word of the sermon. He was absorbed with his own 
thoughts, and with furtive glances towards the singing- 
pew, where Euthanna sat decked in her faded blue 
feather. 

After the service there was a prayer-meeting, and 
Cecil remained with his aunt. After the prayer-meeting 
Mr. Honeyman came and spoke to him. A young man 
who had put a sovereign into the collecting-plate ought 
to be made much of. Mr. Trent came up also to shake 
hands with the young collegian, and overheard Mr. 
Honeyman saying, " If I did not ask you to engage in 
prayer, Mr. Calverley, it was only that I was not sure if 
it would be agreeable to you." 

Cecil was about to observe that it would have been 
particularly disagreeable to him, but, noting Mr. Trent's 
close vicinity, he merely bowed and said he quite under- 
stood. Mrs. Lane, who heard this, quite understood too ; 
and this incident did not tend to raise her nephew in 
her estimation. 

But as to Cecil, he jvas sublimely oblivious of all this, 
and went to bed that night quite happy. And, placing 
Ruthanna's bright golden curl on the pillow beside him, 
he dreamed. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SOME NIGHT ADVENTURES. 

There was a second post at Handswick : that is, the 
letters came as far as the post-office, and any one could 
get letters by calling for theih after half-past one. 

On Monday afternoon Cecil strolled up the green 
towards the post-office, and, being there, looked in at 
Wigham's. He found that tall and thin tradesman and 
small postal official behind the counter, with his habitual 
fixed smile upon his face. The poor man tried to in- 
crease it a little in honor of Mr. Calverley, but failed on 
account of the position of his ears. 

While searching among the letters for any for the 
manse, he observed blandly, — 

" I hear, sir, as you're going to lecture to-night at the 
Young Men's Improvement Society. I edits the local 
paper here, which you may have seen. It comes out on 
Saturdays, price one halfpenny. If you will favor me 
with a few perfunctory remarks, or lend me your manu- 
script, I will write a article for next issue." 

Here Mr. Wigham made another abortive effort to 
increase his smile. 

"But I have no manuscript," laughed Cecil, "and I 
don't yet know what I shall say. Moreover, I don't 
wish such an article to be written — I mean," Cecil cor- 
rected himself, seeing the smile diminish about one-half, 
" really it isn't worth your while to write it." 
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The smile returned. "It wouldn't be no trouble," 
Mr. Wigham broke in hastily. " Me and young Honey- 
man could do it up together ; and if you haven't the 
manuscript^ why, Weber Blackhouse knows short-hand, 
— at least he can write it ; he can't always read what he 
has wrote, however ; but, if he does what he can, me and 
Honeyman can make up the missed bits." (We may 
remark that young Honeyman and Wigham were usually 
at daggers drawn : they did, however, occasionally com- 
bine in editing the Handswick Observer.) 

The prospect of having his lecture thus reported 
rather alarmed the undergraduate. He, however, did 
not say more, but decided to speak to his uncle and get 
it prevented. This precaution he afterwards forgot, with 
results to be revealed on the following Saturday. 

" There is a letter for you, sir," said 'Mr. Wigham, 
handing the same to the young man. It was another 
from Victoria, and had the Paris post-mark on it. Cecil 
put it in his pocket, and forgot it till late that night. 

He did not finally decide on his subject for the lecture . 
till just before tea, when he took down Darwin's " Origin 
of Species " from his uncle's study-shelves. 

"Happy thought !" he cried. "I've got a few ideas 
on this subject, thanks to knowing young Hobson, who 
is working with Michael Foster at Cambridge, and I did 
once glance through the book; and for the rest I can 
trust to my power of eloquence, which has carried the 
day at the Union more than once. Besides, I at least 
know as much about evolution as my uncle does about 
solar physics. I suppose he got all his stuff out of 
Lockyer in an hour or two. 

When Cecil mentioned his intention to his uncle, the 
latter seemed doubtful. "You 9ee, Cecil," he began, 
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deprecatingly, " John Ford has been studying Darwin a 
good deal, and is himself thinking of reading a paper 
upon it." "The more reason," thought Cecil, "to deal 
with the subject and take it out of John Ford. No one 
equals a working-man who knows a little, in conceit." 

" And, furthermore," went on the minister, " I know 
they are expecting something mathematical, — your own 
subject, you know, Cecil." 

Nevertheless Cecil stuck to his point. He was, in 
truth, not disposed to follow his uncle's wishes too 
minutely since the reverend gentleman had made those 
few remarks on the Sunday morning. 

Cecil did not shine on this evening. But, as we 
purpose giving the brief account which duly appeared 
in the Handsyokk Observer, we say no more at this 
point. 

It was after all the household at the manse were in 
bed, except the minister, who usually sat up very late 
reading in his little study, that Cecil put on his hat to 
take a stroll. The manse doors were never locked at 
night ; why should they be ? there was nothing to steal. 
But, for that matter, few people at Handswick ever 
dreamed of locking a door, except in strike-time. 

Well, then, the doors being unlocked, it was easy for 
him to return at any time. The same thing applied to 
Kuthanna. However, Cecil Calverley was not to meet 
Kuthanna that night, as the sequel to this chapter will 
show. 

Our young collegian was not in the best spirits as he 
strode out and lighted a cigar. For one thing, the good 
minister had mildly observed during supper that if his 
dear nephew had followed his advice and taken some 
mathematical subject the result of the lecture might not 
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have been so unsatisfactory. Moreover, Cecil had the 
unpleasant consciousness that he had got a little mixed 
in his deductions, and that John Ford and one or two 
other precocious rustics had said things which were 
much to the point and not in favor of the somewhat 
uncertain line he had taken. It was clear that a number 
of these men knew something of the subject. It would 
be refreshing to see little blue-eyed Ruthanna after all 
this. 

Cecil had not progressed far down the Birmingham 
road before he observed another figure moving leisurely 
enough in the same direction. In the starlight it was 
easy to note that the figure was not that of a working- 
man. It was not unlike Cecil's own in this light. This 
other one was also smoking a cigar. The two moved on, 
on different sides of the road, until the Trents' house 
was reached. Then the stranger stood still by the hedge 
which surrounded the garden of the ironworker and 
smoked. Cecil walked past for some distance, and on 
returning found this mau still stationed there. He 
walked in the other direction for about the same distance, 
then walked back. The man was still there. 

Then Cecil found a convenient bush on the other side 
a little way off, under which he stationed himself to 
watch. The stranger still stood under the shadow of 
the hedge and smoked. 

He meant to see what this fellow wanted. His plans 
were frustrated, however ; for near where he stood there 
was a stile which led across the fields to the ironworks. 
Over this stile a young man climbed ; and he instantly 
recognized Mr. Calverley. 

" Good-evening, sir," said the new-comer. " It's a nice 
night." 
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"Very," said Cecil, shortly, wondering, to use the 
words he thought in, who the deuce this fellpw was. 

'* I'm come out to compose," said the intruder. 

" Your nerves ? " inquired Cecil, in a tone the reverse 
of cordial. 

"No, sir: an obligato for the flute to a song called 
* Thy voice is near.' " 

" Oh,, indeed ! " said Cecil, without the smallest show . 
of interest. 

" This spot inspires me," went on the composer, " as 
none other can. You dou?t play the flute,. sir ? " 

"No, thank" — Cecil broke o% and said^ in the 
simplest English, "No, I don't." 

"Ah," sighed the other, "then you don't know my 
feelings." 

"If you knew mine," thought Cecil, angrily, "you 
would make the best of your time in putting a little 
more distance between us." 

Cecil felt he couldn't talk to this fellow any longer : so 
he walked away. He did not return for h^lf an hour. 
Then the man was gone from the garden hedge. The 
composer was gone fropa the stile. All was still. 
Ruthanna did not appear. Finally Cecil went back to 
the manse. 

But something had happened during that half-hour of 
Cecil's absence. 

The gentleman who was smoking under the hedge w^ 
no other than Mr. Honeyman, junior. He had not come 
with any motive whatever, t— at least any conscious 
motive. But the reason for his standing by that particu- 
lar garden hedge may have been that he was thinking 
speculatively about the pretty girl who lived there- 
It was during this half-hour of Cecil's absence, th^, . 
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that a great surprise came to Mr. Honeyman. He saw 
the garden gate open, arid Kuthanna herself peep timidly 
out. The next moment she had flung herself uninvited 
into his arms. He was too utterly astonished to say a 
word. But his instincts prompted him to accept at once 
the proffered gift, — for the hour, at any rate: so he 
folded her in his arms with her face against his side, 
where his heart was beating fast enough. Still he did 
not speak. He was trying to unravel his sensations. 
He rather liked the experience, but he did not like this 
tinmaidenly act of Ruthanna's in coming unasked. He 
could scarcely make out whether he was most pleased or 
vexed. 

"Wunner thee speak, Mr. Calverley?" Huthanna 
said. 

" By Jove ! " thought Honey inan, '^so that is the little 
game, is it ? " He felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen. 
She should make a small payment for her mistake, how- 
ever. And he bent down and kissed her. 

This act revealed to the poor girl her error. Honey- 
man's kisses Were so unlike Cecil's. With a cry of 
dismay she fled back into the house. 

Young Honeyman found the whole affair infinitely 
amusing. "I've sj^oilt the sport for this night, at any 
rate," he laughed, as he walked away. 

He stopped laughing a moment after. He had had 
another surprise, and one not altogether so amusing as 
the last. A large stone had been flung at him by some 
one, and it had sent his hat flying off into a dike on the 
other side of the road. This stone was followed by 
another, which struck the unfortunate chemist in the 
back. 

" Look here I " he roared, striding angrily towards the 
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spot from which the missiles appeared to come, and 

dodging another as he did so. " You're a d d coward, 

Mr. Calverley ! Why don't you come out and face me 
like a man ? " 

There was no reply ; and young Honeyraan ran hither 
and thither, searching for his ambushed foe, swearing 
himself hoarse all the time. Whoever had thrown those 
stones had disappeared. At last the young man gave up 
the search for his foe, and looked for his hat. He found 
it more by chance than by anything else, and, savagely 
cramming it on to his head, felt several cooling streams 
of muddy water meandering down his face and neck and 
creeping inside his collar. Honeyman cared nothing at 
all about this, however, he was in such a towering pas- 
sion. Resolving to see Mr. Calverley on the morrow, — 
for he was certain the collegian must have been his 
assailant, — Honeyman went home, quite ignorant that 
Haydn Blackhouse had been the real offender. 

In the mean time, Ruthanna was crying in her garret, 
with the stars looking down at her through the skylight. 

Cecil was in his room too, now. He was annoyed to 
have missed his walk with Ruthanna; but if she were 
disappointed it could only make her more eager, he 
thought. Then he remembered Victoria's letter and 
took it out and read it. It appeared she had not befen 
getting on with her aunt, and was returning to Heather- 
dene at once. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Why the people stared so markedly at liim in the 
chapel, the following Sunday morning, Cecil couldn't 
imagine. They appeared to be amused at something, 
too. 

If the young collegian had seen the HandswicJc 
Observer for the night before, he might have received 
some enlightenment. He did see it that day, however, 
and forthwith decided that he had seen as much as he 
wanted of rustic life. 

If the people stared, Cecil did so likewise, but for a 
very different reason. They were looking at him to see 
how he took the report of his lecture. He was gazing 
at a girl, decked in fashionable attire, that should have 
been Ruthanna. 

The broad-brimmed hat sat jauntily on the curly little 
head, the blue velvet dress and jacket fitted her pretty 
figure like a glove. She looked altogether bewitching, 
yet her new appearance seemed to strike pain to Cecil's 
heart. The simple village maid was gone; there re- 
mained only an imitation of a fine lady. Yet he had 
thought on first seeing her how he would like to dress 
her in fine clothes and see how she looked. 

She looked conscious. Her color was unnaturally 
bright. She was less graceful. Cecil felt it was like 
an awakening. He had not seen Ruthanna all the week, 
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for she had not come out in the day, and at night after 
her unlucky experience she had been afraid to do so. 

He took an envelope from his pocket and scribbled 
upon it, "If you do not meet me to-night, you may 
never see me again. I shall be outside, as I have been 
every night." He would go round to the vestry, and slip it 
into her hand as she came down from the singing-gallery. 

The service over (and it seemed a very long one), 
Cecil carried out his plan. He did not speak to Ruth- 
anna, but just slipped the scrap of paper into her hand. 
She blushed and glanced inquiringly at him. How 
lovely she looked I Her dress revealed every sweet turn of 
her figure. Her soft complexion and short golden curls 
harmonized exquisitely with the blue velvet. Yet Cecil 
looked with no approval at this change. If he had 
loved her, it was just because she was a simple maiden 
in homely clothes. Now she was got up like a beautiful 
doll, — yes, beautiful, but a doll. He therefore looked 
coldly at her when he gave her the note. * 

Ruthanna was quick to note the change in his manner, 
and the ready tears filled her eyes. 

It was such a bitter disappointment, for she had been 
so sure he would like her appearance. And then added 
to this there was the remembrance that for days that 
seemed an eternity she had not seen him. 

But she had to go away with her companions and wait 
till she reached her garret to read the note Cecil had 
given her. 

When she read it, she was seated on her bed, with her 
finery, wlych she had removed, beside her. She read it 
several times before she seemed able to take in its 
meaning. His look, too, haunted her so oppressively. 
He was angry with her. He must be angry, because 
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she had not come out all the week. If he did but know 
what had happened to her on the first night she had 
tried to meet him, he would understand then. And 
what could he mean by talking of never seeing her any 
more ? If he were ever so angry, he couldn't, couldn't 
stay away from her forever. He loved her, she was 
sure, and if he loved her he would come to her, come to 
fetch her and make her his wife some day. 

Poor child ! she judged Cecil's love by her owq. She 
loved him as only simple natures can love, and she knew 
that she should love him forever. 

As for Cecil, he was in anything but a good humor 
when he got to the manse after the service. For one 
thing, he had ascertained that the notice of his address 
had appeared in the Handswick Observer, and that his 
uncle had tried to prevent his seeing it. 

Another thing occurred, too, which annoyed him not 
a little. That young Honeyman had come up and 
spoken to him on his way from chapel, and had asked 
him how his " little affair " was going on. 

Honeyman had taken this liberty, whenever he saw 
Cecil, after he had had an explanation with him about 
the stone-throwing on the Monday night. 

Being convinced that Mr. Calverley was not his assail- 
ant, he thought fit to rally him on his assignation, in a 
f nendly way. Moreover, it was he who gave him a copy 
of the paper referred to. Cecil read it when he reached 
the manse, and was so disgusted that he resolved to go 
back to Heatherdene the very next day. 

If the reader cares to see the report, here it is : — 

"Mutual Improvement Society. — Our young men 
of intellect and self-educated in their attainments were 
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favored with a treat on Monday night, when Mr. Calver- 
ley, the Bev. Mr. Lane's nephew, and a Fellow of Cam- 
bridge College, gave an address, we can scarcely call it a 
lecture, on the * Origin of the Species.' We are sorry we 
cannot give all his remarks, as the honorable young gen- 
tleman did not write it, but he will doubtless do so 
another time, and years will add lustre to his brow. He 
said that Professor Darwin had made a grand discovery, 
that men were once jelly-fishes, — that is, very little 
specks of jelly that eat everything they can lay hands 
on. He did not altogether hold with Darwin, but he 
seemed to think that there was something in it, for in a 
chicken's egg you could see there was first a jelly-fish, and 
then a real fish, and then a young newt, and then a 
bird, and so it might have happened the same with the 
human species. A very lively discussion followed, which 
Mr. John Ford began by mentioning that he didn't think 
Mr. Calverley had done justice to Dr. Darwin, who did 
not say that men had once been jelly-fishes, .and that he 
had looked into many eggs before they were hatched, 
and had never seen any jelly-fish nor frog there, though 
what he did see was most curious, and he told the meet- 
ing about it. But would any one produce a sort of man 
that was only just above a monkey. (That is what we 
should like to see very much. — Eds.) But Mr. Calver- 
ley did not make much reply, and so we think he is not 
quite sure about the species question." 

This report, Ruthanna's new dress, the minister's po- 
liteness, his aunt's amused tolerance of him, — all this 
irritated the young collegian beyond words. He would 
end it all by going home. Victoria would be back, too. 
He had had quite enough of the Black Country. 
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But) eveh as he mused thus angrily, Buthanna's sweet 
eyes seemed to be looking at him with silent reproach. 

" I will make her happy this one night," thought the 
young man. " She loves me, poor little thing ! It's a 
pity, perhaps; but she will soon console herself with 
that John Ford. Confound him ! how he did take it out 
of me at that discussion ! " 

Cecil was in his bedroom, and the window overlooked 
the road. He was looking out, when he saw John Ford 
himself. Really he seemed to be coming to call. What 
a time to come I Dinner would be served almost imme- 
diately. 

Presently there was a knock at Cecil's door. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Ford wants to know if you will see 
him. He won't keep you a minute." 

"All right. What room is he in ? " Cecil called out. 

" No room as yet, sir : he's standing on the mat. I'l/ 
take him in the drawing-room." 

When Mr. Calverley came down, he was wearing his 
wonderful purple coat. He looked a sharp contrast to 
John Ford, who was dressed in a plain black suit. His 
manner was painfully nervous. Cecil was all well-bred 
composure. 

"I hope, sir," began John Ford,' speaking ordinary 
English, and dropping his dialect, " that you won't think 
I have taken a liberty in calling to see you ? " 

"Not at all," said Cecil, laughing coldly. He was 
leaning with one elbow on the chimney-piece, and look- 
ing steadily at his visitor with his violet-colored eyes. 

John Ford stood before him, awkwardly turning his 
hat round and round in his hard, rough hands. His 
hair seemed redder than ever, his freckles more pro- 
nounced, by reason of his great paleness. 
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"I saw the Observer, sir, with the report in it, and I 
wanted to tell you I am sorry I spoke at all. Yes, I am 
very sorry." 

" You needn't be,'' said Cecil, icily. "You cannot sup- 
pose that it matters to me what a lot of —well, what 
people who don't know me, think ? " 

" I was afraid, sir," said John Ford, faltering, "that it 
might annoy you and prevent you from coming back 
here any more. Oh, sir, donH let it do that ! don't let 
anything do that I " 

" What the deuce is the fellow driving at ? " thought 
Cecil ; but he laughed, and said, — 

" You want to air a little more of your knowledge at 
my expense on some future occasion, I suppose, Mr. 
Ford. I may possibly give you an opportunity ; but it 
is not likely — I mean, I don't think it probable that I 
shall come here again." 

John Ford turned whiter than ever. 

" Don't say that, sir! " he almost gasped. " You must 
come back, sir ! indeed you must ! " 

Cecil laughed outright. This John Ford must be out 
of his senses. What could it matter to him whether he, 
Cecil, came back q\ not ? It would be for this man's 
benefit that the young collegian should not come back, 
one would think. 

" Keally, Mr. Ford," Cecil said, " one would think it 
would break your heart not to see me again, to hear 
you talk." 

" There are other hearts that might get broken if you 
didn't come back, sir," said John Ford. 

Cecil could not but understand him now, and he felt 
humbled, and, in spite of himself, owned this young work- 
ing-man his superior. 
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So well tlie poor fellow loved this girl, then, that he 
had come to his rival to plead with him not to forsake 
her! 

Yes, that was what John Ford had come about. But 
it was not so much that the notice in the paper had 
alarmed him, as that he had a general fear lest Mr. Gal- 
verley was only playing with the girl. 

Cecil was spared the pain of replying to this, for the 
minister entered, and John Ford took his leave. 

Cecil felt decidedly more uncomfortable after this 
interview, and wished himself well out of Handswick. 
He almost wished he had never come, yet he felt he 
could not wish never to have known Kuthanna. But it 
was all nonsense about "breaking hearts." That hap- 
pened only in books. Euthanna could marry honest 
John a little later, and then if ever he did come back, 
he would probably see her with half a dozen little Fords 
round her. 

So Cecil tried to pass it off. But in his heart he felt 
it would be hard to part with Kuthanna to-night. He 
felt, too, that she was not likely soon to forget him. 

In the mean time, John Ford had hurried off to the 
Trents' house. He must see Kuthanna and warn her. 

The Trent family were at dinner- when he arrived, so 
he was asked to join them. The ironworker was not 
cordial, however; but of course he had young Honeyman 
in his mind. 

John remained, and tried to eat, but somehow he con- 
stantly forgot, and laid down his knife and fork. Abra- 
ham noted this uneasily. 

" Come, John," he said from time to time, " dunner 
forget thy food." 

After dinner, when Kuthanna was helping to clear the 
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table^ John managed to say, " Come into the garden when 
I go, Euthanna. I've something I must tell thee." 

Later Euthanna joined him in the garden, out of sight 
of the windows. 

"Hast thee set thy heart on Mr. Calverley, Euth- 
anna?" he began, point-blank. 

" It is none of thy business," cried Euthanna angrily. 
Then she left him and went into the house. 

John Ford sighed deeply, and went slowly out of the 
gate. Oh, he could not stem this torrent, the sound of 
which he could hear ! It is hard to be helpless when a 
vague and terrible evil threatens. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CECIL SAYS GOOD-BY TO BUTHANNA. 

The rain fell steadily as Cecil found his way to the 
Trents' house that night ; but he knew Buthanna would 
come to him, and he was not disappointed. He had been 
waiting near the little gate only a few minutes when she 
came timidly out. She was wearing an old-fashioned 
gray waterproof, with a hood which drew up in a sort of 
frill round her little face. Her hand trembled almost 
painfully as he took it. He stooped and kissed her on 
the lips. They trembled too. Cecil tucked her little 
hand under his arm, and, holding his umbrella over her, 
led her rapidly away towards the common. There was 
a shelter there he knew of, — not a very grand one, 
but still a shelter. It was a sort of hut constructed of 
a trellis of tree-branches, and was thatched with dry 
heather, which also filled up the holes in the sides. It 
had been put up for the horses which pastured on the 
common to go into when they liked. They would prob- 
ably like to-night, since it rained, but Cecil meant to 
drive them off. In one corner he knew there was a 
heap of sweet-smelling hay, that could afford the lovers 
a seat. There they could have their talk, out of the rain. 

Koither of them spoke much as they crossed the com- 
mon to the spot where the hut stood. Ruthanna ex- 
plained why she had not come out on any of the previous 
nights ; that was all. Cecil was in a tumult. Now that 
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he must tell her that he was going away, a sudden pas- 
sionate desire to remain took possession of him. This 
was why he spoke so little. Ruthanna said nothing for 
very joy at being with him. Her happiness bewildered 
her, intoxicated her. It made her dumb. He pressed 
her little hand, which lay on his arm, against his side 
from time to time, and she could feel his heart beating 
in great thumps. 

There was no door to the hut, so the rain was driven 
in a little, but the corner with the hay in it was dry. 
Cecil entered first. There were no horses inside. Then 
Kuthanna came in, and Cecil seated her beside him on 
the hay. She was trembling so much that he removed 
her waterproof and wrapped her in his warmer coat, and 
held her to his breast to warm her. " Euthauna, my 
little one," he said tenderly, " you do not know how I 
love you." As he spoke he noticed that she was crying. 
" Why do you cry, little one ? " he said, kissing away 
the tears. " This is our last night. Let us be happy 
this once." 

" The last night, Mr. Calverley ! Oh, dunner say it ! 
dunner say it ! Tak me with thee, if thee mun go ! Oh, 
tak me with thee ! " And she threw her arms round his 
neck and clung there, laying her wet cheek against his. 
Cecil tightened his arm about her, and felt his pulses on 
fire. 

At that moment one of the horses put his head in at 
the door, and it was necessary to drive him away. Once 
outside the hut, Cecil came to himself. "Good God J" 
he said to himself, " what was I about to do ? " He 
stood in the doorway a few moments, his whole being 
vibrating. " Ruthanna," he presently said, " it is very 
late ; perhaps we had best go back." 
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"Need us yet, Mr. Calverley?" she answered, in a 
choking voice. Poor child! what should she know of 
his 'struggle with himself ? 

" Yes, I think so," said Cecil. His voice had a strange 
ring in it as he spoke. It had stopped raining, and the 
stars came out. By their dim light Cecil saw the girl on 
her knees, her face in her hands. ^^Ruthanna," he said 
huskily, "say a prayer. Thank God, — never mind for 
what, — but thank him." 

But she did not heed his words ; she was crying to 
herself, and rocking her form to and fro. Cecil longed 
to comfort her, but he would not enter the hut again. 
"Cofiae to me, Ruthanna," he said gently. She came 
obediently as a faithful dog might have done, and stood 
trembling beside him. He took her hands in his, and 
looked down at her. "Try and forgive me," he said 
brokenly. "I have been a villain to you, to have won 
your love. But you must forget me, Ruthanna. It is 
best for you, and you will soon be happy, and it will all 
be as if it had never happened. I never thought of it 
coming to this. It was my selfishness." 

"Mr. Calverley," said Ruthanna, with tears in her 
voice, " thee dunner mean as thee never meant to marry 
me?" 

Cecil bowed his head. 

"Then it mun indeed be good-by," she said, in a 
strange, far-away voice. 

His impulse was to take her to his heart and swear 
that nothing should part them. But the thought of his 
family, and it may be his own vanity, deterred him. 

" Forget me as soon as you can, Ruthanna," he said, 
rapidly. " I am not worth a thought from your pure 
little heart. If I married you, it would be to make you 
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wretched. It would be like caging a beautiful swallow. 
You would pine away among my people. You don't 
know what my mother and sister are like. You could 
never understand them, and they could never under- 
stand you. They would break your heart among 
them." 

Buthanna smiled a curious smile in the starlight. It 
was bitter, it was sad beyond words. But she did not 
speak. She had withdrawn her hands from him, and 
was standing apart, clasping her fingers lightly together. 

Cecil went on: "You will soon get over this. In- 
deed, I am doing the best thing for you in going. Do 
^ou remember that first day when I read t.o you among 
the bracken ? Oh, Buthanna, I shall be thinking of it 
when you have forgotten it and are happy with John 
Ford." Buthanna smiled that curious smile again, but 
said no word. "If we had married, then we should 
have ceased to love each other, as Herrick says, — I 
read it to you that day, — * Love in extremes can never 
long endure.' " 

" Have thee any more to tell me, Mr. Calverley ? " 
Buthanna asked ; " for I think thee have said enough, 
and I mun go." Her voice was very calm, but her face 
was awfully white in the starlight. 

" Of course I shall take you home," said Cecil. 

"No, no," she answered, shaking her head slowly; 
" thee will part with me here, — now." 

Cecil pleaded, but in vain. She would not go a step 
with him. 

" At least say you forgive me ! " cried Cecil. " I don't 
deserve it, but at least say you forgive me ! " 

Again that strange smile. " I canner say it now," she 
said. " When I can, I will let thee hear it." 
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"But to-morrow I go," said Cecil; "you must tell me 
now or never, you see." 

" When I can say it, thee shalt hear it," she repeated. 
Then she returned to the hut and got her cloak. He 
would have fastened it for her, but she would not allow 
him. Another moment, and she was flying rather than 
walking across the heather. As she went she called 
baxjk once, " Good-by, Mr. Calverley, — forever ! " Then 
he heard a little hysterical laugh burst from her, sound- 
ing more sad than a cry. He had half a mind to follow 
her ; but it was better to end it now. 

As he walked towards the manse he felt intolerably 
wretched and guilty, but finally consoled himself with 
the thought that, after all, such a child as she was must 
forget soon. 

Then, oddly enough, Victoria's prediction that he 
would do something extraordinary came to him. If she 
knew of this affair, he thought, how she would despise 
him! Well, she never would know, — that was one 
comfort. 

But there Cecil was mistaken. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CECIL LEARNS SOME NEW THINGS. 

On the evening of Cecil's arrival home two friends 
had dropped in to dinner at Heatherdene, — Mr. Fair- 
bank and Mr. Morrison. Cecil had only time to slip 
into his evening suit before the gong sounded. In fact^ 
the rest of the family were already assembled in the 
dining-room when he put in an appearance. 

A chair was left vacant for him, however, next to 
Victoria, at his mother^s end of the table. He spoke 
to his father first, being nearest the door, then went 
the round of the table, shaking hands with each, and 
kissing his mother and sister. His mother's face wore 
an uneasy look, as she scrutinized his face. Victoria, 
too, looked at him curiously. His face was pale, and 
his manner had a shade of restraint in it. He made 
many abortive attempts to appear animated, however, — 
and overdid it, as most people do under the circum- 
stances. Forced gayety often reveals a sad heart. 

Even Mr. Fairbank noticed something unnatural about 
Cecil's behavior, taken up though he was with Violet. 
When the ladies had retired and the men were left 
alone, — i.e., the artist, the clergyman, and Cecil (Mr. 
Calverley had escaped to his library), — Mr. Fairbank 
rallied the young man on his " girl-I-lef t-behind-me " 
expression of countenance. It was positive pain to 
Cecil. During all the dinner he had had before him 
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that homely kitchen with the green walls and the blue 
window-blind. Oh, poor little Euthanua! where was 
she now ? poor little eyes, were they red with weeping ? 
He could have cursed himself. 

But he replied to the clergyman's comment with a 
light laugh, and poured himself out some brandy. 
Cecil didn't usually drink spirits, as his friends well 
knew : there was no poetry in spirits. And at this 
sign Mr. Fairbank dropped his tone of raillery and lit 
a cigar. Cecil, too, smoked violently, and laughed im- 
moderately at Mr. Morrison's jokes, which quite de- 
lighted that gentleman, who, though an artist of real 
merit and a good musician, was decidedly not a good 
joker; yet he would try to joke in spite of much dis- 
couragement. Indeed, his perseverance in this line 
deserved a better reward, one would think. 

What with these jokes, Cecil's strange hilarity, and 
an attraction in the drawing-room, it was not to be won- 
dered at that Mr. Fairbank soon proposed to join the 
ladies. Mr. Morrison was nothing loath. Victoria was 
decidedly better fun than these two men. He had 
brought his violin, too, and wanted some music. Victoria 
was at the piano when they entered the yellow drawing- 
room, and the artist immediately joined her. The clergy- 
man, having secured some coffee for Miss Calverley and 
himself, from a tray a servant brought in, retired to a 
window-seat to chat with his fair " curate." Cecil joined 
his mother, who was seated in her accustomed corner by 
the fire. 

" Well, Cecil," began the mother, " do you regret your 
experiment ? " 

" No, and yes," he answered, with a smile that died 
in a moment. Oh, if he could get the sound of that wild 
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little laugh out of his ears ! Oh, if he could shut out 
forever the vision of that little figure flying from him 
through the heather under the starlight 1 

" Why no and yes ? " inquired Mrs. Calverley, 

<< It is difficult to explain/' said Cecil. 

" Your aunt was kind ? " 

"Oh, yes." 

" Did she seem happy, Cecil ? '* 

" Oh, certainly." 

" She made a great mistake, Cecil." 

" Oh," cried Cecil, impatiently, " she is not alone in 
that if she did. We all make mistakes, I rather think. 
I beg your pardon, mother," he added, seeing her look 
hurt at his tone. 

"You are not well, Cecil," said Mrs. Calverley anx- 
iously. 

"No, I don't think I am, mother. Will you excuse 
me to the others if I slip out ? I must have some air. 
But, for the matter of that, I dou't think they would 
miss me. I should probably be back before they knew I 
had gone." 

" Go, my boy," said the mother. She longed to ques- 
tion him, but saw she must not 

Cecil passed out through the conservatory on which 
the little blue drawing-room opened, and found himself 
in the Shakespeare garden. The large evening prim- 
roses were open now, to invite the night-moths. There 
was a slight movement of the air, which enveloped him 
in soft sounds and sweet scents. He stood still under 
the starlight, and thought, near where the tall sunflow- 
ers drooped their heads, heavy with seeds, till they 
touched the red dahlias and the white lilies with their 
crumpled yellow fringes. He abstractedly watched the 
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moths go from flower to flower: then some lines from 
Victor Hugo's poem "Le Papillon et la Fleur" came to 
his mind, — how the flower begged the butterfly to take 
root beside it, or give it (the flower) wings. " You can 
come and go," says the flower, who loves the butterfly, 
" but I — I must remain and see my shadow turn at my 
feet." 

Ah ! he, Cecil, could go, but poor little Ruthanna must 
remain and see her shadow turn at her feet ! 

" Yet," he pondered, " to marry her would have been to 
wrong her as much as leaving her." He strode out of 
the garden and on to the common. This long stretch of 
heather was not, calculated to raise his spirits. " Only 
last night," he said to himself over and over again, — 
" only last night, under these very stars, I held that soft 
palpitating little figure in my arms." Oh, poor innocent 
blue eyes, why should he have made them shed so many 
tears ! Perhaps they were, even now, weeping under the 
skylight where the stars — these same stars which now 
seemed to look down upon him reproachfully — looked 
in at her pityingly. 

At this point Cecil cursed himself furiously. 

At the same moment poor, forsaken Ruthanna was 
praying for him — not, however, in her little garret, but 
in the hut among the heather where she had known the 
utmost rapture of loving, and its most bitter pain. 

Somehow these stars were unbearable. Cecil returned 
to the house and entered his room. There was a writing- 
table there. He lit his candles and sat down, and hastily 
wrote a few impassioned words to Ruthanna. Then he 
read them, and immediately held them in the flame of 
the candle. 

He strode about the room for a time. Finally he took 
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the golden lock of hair which Buthanna had given him, 
and laid it on his black coat-sleeve, and looked down at 
it long and earnestly. Then he blew out the lights and 
went down to the drawing-room. 

The music was over for the time, and Mr. Morrison 
was seated on the couch near Mrs. Calverley, talking to 
her. Victoria was wandering about in a certain free 
way she had, looking at this and that. She came up to 
Cecil as he entered. "Poor fellow!" she said, half in 
raillery, half in earnest, " and you have not found it all 
roses ? Well, bury the past and begin afresh." 

" Victoria, what do you mean ? " he asked her. His 
tone was not angered; he had a wild hope that she 
understood. Oh, if she would understand and still 
pity ! 

The right-doer on whom fate casts a burden may, and 
does, need sympathy. But he needs it not half so much 
as the man who has yielded to temptation while possess- 
ing a sense of a higher stand-point which might have 
been attained. 

" I mean," said Victoria, " when w« have made a mis- 
take, consciously or otherwise, it is best to try and forget 
it and begin afresh. To brood over an error is ener- 
vating." 

They had seated themselves in a quiet comer. Vic- 
toria had a portfolio on her lap, and turned the sketches 
over as she talked. 

" But," began Cecil earnestly, " may it not be that if 
you try to forget, you may end by trying to believe — to 
believe it never happened, and cease to blame yourself, 
or at least excuse yourself ? " 

Victoria looked at him straight with those unflinching 
eyes of hers. 
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<' At least do not let the past cripple the future," she 
made ansWer« 

At this moment Cecil felt his cousin might become the 
guide of his so-far erratic life* 

«How do you manage to read me so ? " he asked her. 

^ How can I tell ? " she said with a laugk << One can 
never say how one reads people*" 

^<It seems like magic,'^ continued Cecil. 

"Yet," rejoined Victoria, "I know nothing, and shall 
never ask you to tell me anything." 

"Don't," said Cecil* " I should be obliged to answer 
you." 

. " Would it trouble you so much to have me know ?^^ 
she asked. 

" It would. Don't ask me." 

" I will never ask you ; but, if I am not mistaken in 
you, you may tell me without." 

" Oh, no ! no I " said Cecil, with sudden energy. " I 
am not likely ever to tell yott»" 

As he spoke, his true heart seemed revealed to him- 
self. Victoria, of all others, was the one he could love 
for life : if she knew about Kuthanna would she not 
hate him ? What did she suspect ? what did she mean 
by her strange words ? 

If Cecil had made a clean breast of it, he might have 
saved himself much trouble. At least he would have 
had the satisfaction of feeling honest ; and there is no 
satisfaction like it. But, still selfish, he thought of the 
possible loss to himself should he make the revelation, 
and remained silent. Victoria, of course, knew he had 
something on his conscience, but she could not know 
that he had designedly won the heart of a young girl, to 
cast it from him. Perhaps after he had induced Victoria 
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to marry him he would tell her all. She could not then 
80 easily turn her back on him. Poor Cecil I he did not 
understand that such revelations after marriage some- 
times make a chasm nothing can bridge. 

That Victoria cared for him was clear, in spite of her 
habitual ridicule of him. And what proved this most 
convincingly was that in the hour of his trouble shd 
dropped her bantering tone and became only a sympathetic 
woman. 

There are times in our life when we feel stationary. 
Nothing is likely to happen for that time at least. It is 
then that those who have studied life generally, rathe? 
than their own particular and for the most part insignifi- 
cant existence, look out for squalls. 

Cecil felt for the moment in calm water. He longed 
to forget the wrong he had done to Buthanna. He 
thought he saw his way to do so. It would be all right 
in the end. Of course she would feel for a time, but 
after that she would marry John Ford, and when happy 
would be able to smile at that dream of her childish 
days. It was not, after all, as if he had done the girl any 
real and tangible wrong. Victoria's kindness was like 
an opiate to his disturbed spirit. 

It was after the visitors had gone, and Violet and 
Victoria had retired to their rooms, that Mrs. Calverley 
observed to Cecil, — 

"I am very uneasy just now, my own boy. Your 
father has been much more retiring since you went to 
Handswick. He does not look well, either. He has 
grown thinner, and his eyes seem sunken." 

"Don't be alarmed, mother," said Cecil (being encour- 
aged himself, he felt inclined to pass it on). " Father 
^tiries himself in books ; and s.uch people nearly always 
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develop such looks. He hasn't complained of anytiiing, 
has he ? " 

"Oh, no/' said Mrs. Calrerley, hastily, "but I have 
never known him complain of anything. It isn't his 
way. It is that that alarms me." 

" I'll go and hunt him up," said Cecil, and straight- 
way betook himself to the library, which he had not 
visited since that day when he had asked for a check to 
enable him to go to Handswick. His father had looked 
well enough at dinner, he meditated ; his mother must 
be getting nervous. But then in the candlelight it was 
so easy to be deceived. Still, these bookworms had a 
way of looking ill. 

Cecil opened the library door and looked in. There 
sat the old scholar, his head resting on his hand, a book 
open before him. Cecil advanced a step or two into the 
room, then paused. His father did not raise his head. 
Cecil came a little nearer. A mongrel cur started up 
and placed itself between the old scholar and his son. 
It showed its teeth. On the knees of the old man 
another nondescript animal reposed. It raised its head 
and also showed its teeth. 

"Father," said Cecil, gently. Both animals, respon- 
sive to the tone, changed their tactics and began to 
whine. 

No answer came from the old scholar. 

"Father," said Cecil, in a louder tone, and coming 
quite close to him. 

Still no answer. 

Cecil stooped down and gazed into the kind old face. 
Good God I what did he see ? The face had an unnatu- 
ral pallor upon it, the eyes appeared as if unseeing I 
He tried to raise the head, but, to his horror, it was 
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already all but flexed upon the hand where it rested. 
Yes, there was no doubt of it, the lonely old scholar was 
dead. 

The days that followed at Heatherdene before the 
gentle, lonely old man was laid in the churchyard were 
terrible enough. 

Laid out in a grand cofKu, in a stately chamber, the 
peaceful body could scarcely be more lonely than when 
the soul had inhabited it. Yet how lonely the dead 
appear to us I What a fearful thing it seems to put out 
of sight, in the darkness underground, dear eyes that 
have looked love into ours, dear hands that have pressed 
ours in sympathy, dear lips that have met ours so ten- 
derly I Yet, though our life seems almost to ebb out of us 
when we must say farewell to the beloved body and hide 
it away, if we know we have faithfully tried to brighten 
the dear life while it remained with us, we are saved the 
bitterest of all pangs, remorse. The death that closes 
some eyes opens others. The death of Mr. Calverley 
opened his wife's eyes, and Cecil's too. They knew then 
what they might have known all along ; but it was too 
late. Mr. Calverley had died of heart disease ; and yet 
he had never once complained of being ilL Both mother 
and son had to hear from medical lips that his sufferings 
must have often been fearfuL It dawned on these two 
then that his mental sufferings might have exceeded the 
physical. 

Mrs. Calverley collapsed utterly. Cecil felt the only 
relief would be to shoot himself. So selfish a life as his 
had been could be of no further importance to any one. 

As for Violet, she did not feel like the others, — 
altar-cloths and general church-work made her feel so 
good. It is a question, moreover, if Violet Calverley 
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lieally felt macb about anything, though she would have 
looked with a Madonnarlike gentle reproach at any one 
who had told her so, and would have forgiven him or 
her at once as a church duty. 

Victoria was, as she said, "really horribly cut up.*' 
She did wish she hadn't accepted things as she had 
found them at Heatherdene. It had been so much a 
matter of course that no one should take any particular 
notice of Mr. Calverley. Why hadn't she seen an inch 
before her face ? She might have then done something 
to ease her unclC'S life. 

There is one way that will save us from this sort of 
awakening; that is, never to imagine that those about 
us do not need sympathy, and to give it to all around us 
freely and liberally. It is like the widow's cruse of oil 
ifi that case: it can never become exhausted; it ia a 
living fount, ever newly replenished. 

"Victoria," said Cecil, the day before the funeral, 
"I'm not sure I don't wish I was lying in that coffin." 
* She looked at him now with eyes that had lost their 
inscrutability. They were full of womanly love. 

" Cecil," she said, coming quite close to him, " I did not 
know there was all this in you. Believe me, it is pain 
to me to see you suffer." 

They were together in the blue drawing-room, which 
was darkened. Outside the sun was shining on the gay 
dahlias and tall lilies. How often has one heard people 
complain that Nature should rejoice when they are sad I 
They say it is want of synjpathy. But they forget that 
if the flowers and skies hid their brightness because of a 
sorrowing heart, there would be no gay flowers, no sunny 
sky. Let the wretched rather take hope because Nature 
smiles when tears dim their eyes. It is that the bright 
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and beautiful is the real and lasting. It is the promise 
of a persistent bliss, somewhere. 

While Victoria spoke, Cecil felt for a moment impelled 
to tell her everything and so relieve his overburdened 
heart. But that wretch " Worldlywiseman " warned him 
not to do so. Instinct is often so much the better guide. 

<< I have not taken my last look at poor father/' Cecil 
said. '' I cannot do it to-morrow : will you come with 
me now ? " 

Together these two cousins entered the darkened 
chamber where what had been the old scholar lay. The 
cofiBn was upon the bedstead. The left-off body was 
covered with white flowers. The flowers were not purer 
than the gentle face with the closed eyes. 

But what was that lying upon the breast? They 
came close. It was one of the poor forlorn little mon- 
grel curs he had rescued. It was motionless as the 
corpse itself. At first Victoria tried to remove it ; but 
it uttered a cry so lamentable that she let it remain. 

" These were his friends," said Cecil bitterly. " Oh, 
to feel one's self beneath a dog ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SORROW OF THE STRICKEN HEART. 

Obt the Monday when Cecil said farewell to Hands- 
wick, Eruthanna was up betimes. It was washing-day, 
and she would have to do most of the house-work while 
her mother and Mrs. Billington were at the wash-tub. 
Samson was particularly fractious on this morning, and 
applied his small nails vigorously to his sister's pretty 
face. Mrs. Trent chanced to witness this operation; 
and she seemed to find it amusing, for she laughed. 
Samson showed considerable signs of becoming another 
Joseph when he grew older. Poor little Buthanna was 
suffering so deeply that her mother's laugh was more 
than her overstrung nerves could endure. She wiped a 
streak of blood off her cheek, and then hastily and 
angrily set Samson down on the floor. Of course he 
raised a howl. 

" Tak him up," shouted the mother, who could see all 
from the wash-house, which opened into the kitchen. 

Ruthanna doggedly obeyed. But Samson thought fit 
to repeat the finger-nail experiment, this time still more 
vigorously. Then Ruthanna smartly slapped his hands. 
The heart-rending screams which followed soon brought 
Mrs. Trent from the wash-tub. 

''What have thee done to him ? " she demanded at the 
top of her voice. 
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" I slapped him," the girl answered. 

" I'll teach thee to slap him I " cried the mother, giv- 
ing her daughter a stinging blow on the cheek, which 
left it a vivid red. "There, now, shall thee hit him 
again ? " 

" If he scratches me I shall," the girl replied. 

The mother followed this remark with another blow, 
which sent Eiithanna reeling. Samson slipped from her 
arms and fell with a thud on to the floor. He really had 
something to cry for this time ; but, with the usual in- 
consistency of these working- women, Mrs. Trent now 
attacked him. She both slapped and shook him, telling 
him to "shut up his row, for he wasner hurt," and 
finally she deposited him on the door-step outside, and 
slammed the door, which the young gentleman belabored 
with his baby feet and hands incessantly tiH Ruthanna 
fetched him in and comforted him. It is a sad sight to 
see the comfortless give comfort. Yet these are they 
who most often do it. It is necessary to understand a 
need before One can supply it. 

Cecil had left her ! he had never meant to marry her ! 
Oh, the utter desolation this thought brought to poor 
Ruthanna ! Poor child ! she had so entirely given her- 
self to him ! 

On this evening she took the clothes to the mangle as 
usual. How glad she was to be in the open air, free 
from that now oppressive home-life, where the whole 
atmosphere was impregnated with complaining and 
vulgarity ! She would hurry, and so gain time to 
wander on the heath a little, and so feel nearer to 

The yellow gorse-flowers and the purple heatlier 
breathed that refinement she now understood but cotdd 
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liot have defined. I'hey were part of het dream of him, 
8i8 were- the sky overhead, and the song of the birds. 

Samson being asleep, Buthanna went alone. Susie 
Stopes wai8 at the door when she delivered her bundle. 

" Well, Kuthanna,^' she exclaimed, " thee were got up 
yesterday ! How much did thy things cost ? " 

Kuthanna smiled that same curious smile that had 
msbde Cecil so uncomfortable the day before. " I dunner 
care for the things,^' she answered, "and I mun be 
going." And she sped away, leaving Susie much 
puzzled. 

The sun was dipping behind the dark woods of Ber- 
ridge as Ruthanna reached the common. The sky was 
flecked with light, rosy clouds. A beautiful calm glow 
rested upon the undulating heath. The workmen were 
already sitting on the bench outside the rustic inn in the 
distance. Buthanna hurried through the tall bracken to 
the spot where she and Cecil had lain and he had read 
to her those poems which she had not understood. But 
it had been his voice that she had heard, and that had 
filled her with an unaccustomed palpitating joy. 

How could the patch of deserted turf smile so brightly 
under the glowing sky ! 

Buthanna threw herself down upon that couch that 
had been so delightful. Where was the velvet pillow 
now? Gone! gone! She burst into passionate weep- 
ing,- kissing the soft short grass where he liad lain, 
stretching out her arms desolately for what had been 
and now was not. " Come back ! come back ! " she 
moaned^ " or let me die ! " 

And, even while she wept, another gazed down upon 
her, with a face on which agony was written. What 
instinct had led John Ford here now ? What told him 
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.that here and now he would find the forsaken child he 
would have given his life to comfort ? Just this, — that 
love is the harbinger of insight, and John Ford loved. 

He moved away, as he had done on that other occa- 
sion. He must not speak to her now. And he went, as he 
had done before, to the Berridge Lakes, and sat down on 
the strip of land between the two. The red of the sky 
was reflected in the water. The shy water-hen sailed in 
and out of the tall rushes with her little brood. The 
leaves of the overhanging trees rustled faintly. AH was 
peace. But within this man's heart was a tempest, — a 
hurricane* 

He scarcely knew what he thought, or what he felt. 
He simply sat and stared at the water, possessed by a 
single awful sensation^ 

In the mean time, Ruthanna had risen and wandered 
on towards the hut. Yes, there it stood, just the same, 
but how changed ! She entered and seated herself upon 
the heap of hay, while with one nervous little hand she 
plucked at the dried grass at her side. Presently her 
fingers touched something hard. She looked down. It 
was a gold cuff-link which Cecil had worn. She carried 
it to her lips and wept afresh. 

She sat on till the rosy tints had died out of the sky, 
to be replaced by a purple gray, and the white mists had 
risen to brood on the hollows. Then she crept forth, 
and wandered, with apathetic, lagging steps, through the 
bracken. 

It was just then that John Ford was passing along the 
white road close at hand. He knew her at once in the 
twilight, and waited for her at the foot of the path she 
was descending. She did not see him till she was close 
upon him. Then she tried to pass him. 
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"Daimer avoid me, Ruthanna," said John Ford, 
humbly, his whole face quivering with emotion. "I 
wunner speak of myselt" 

"Dunner speak at all," said Ruthanna, desolately. "I 
dunner want to hear no one talk to me no more." 

But John Ford still stood in her path. '* Ruthanna," 
he said, in a low, ehoking voice, '4et me help thee. 
There is nothing as can matter to me but helping thee 
now." 

She raised her eyes to his, and even in her misery, 
nay, because of it, saw the anguish in his face, and pitied 
him. She stretched out her hand to him; he took it 
tenderly and reverently in his. " Thee hast been very 
good to me, John," she said. "I amner worth it. 
Think no more of me." 

"But I mun think of thee, Ruthanna, while I live. I 
couldner help it if I tried. Some might ; I couldner." 

"I am very sorry for thee," said Ruthanna. "I wish, 
I do wish I had never been born I " 

"I dunner wish that for myself," said the honest fel- 
low. " If I can help thee, I am glad I was bom." 

"Ko one can help me," said Ruthanna, softly; "noth- 
ing but perhaps death." 

"Dunner spe^k of death, Ruthanna." 

"Why munner I?" she answered. **Thee canner 
know my trouble." 

"I know it all, Ruthanna ; but it may not be so bad as 
thee thinks. He may come back." 

"No, he wunner come back," she replied, mournfully. 
"But how do thee know about him ? " 

"Never mind ; but if it would comfort thee to talk of 
him sometimes, and ease thy heart, thee can talk to me, 
Ruthanna, and have no fears." . . 1 
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^' And thee will say nothing against him ? " she asked, 
anxiously. 

'< Koy I wunner say nothing against him/' he made 
answer, with a pang at his heart. 

" Ohy I love him so ! I love him so ! and he has left 
me!" she broke out suddenly. "He never meant to 
marry me; but you munner say nothing against him. 
He is a gentleman, and mun please himBel^ It was me 
as was wrong for thinking he meant it. A girl like me 
hadner ought to have thought of him. But I love him I 
I love him ! and it has welly broke my heai*t ! " 

How he longed to put his arras about her ! But he 
stood still there in the gathering shadows, looking at her 
with such tender longing and pain that, had her eyes not 
been blinded, she might have seen how great a treasure 
she had cast from her, while she^ olung to what had 
proved itself but dross. 

But with some of us to love once is to love forever, let 
the object turn out unworthy or not. It was even so 
with this simple country girl. Cecil had played with 
her and left her, but she must still love him. 

"Shall us be walking towards home?'' John asked 
her, after a pause. 

" Oh, yes I " said Kuthanna : " I mun go. My mother'U 
"be angry again." 

They walked along the white road side by side till 
the common was left behind and high hedges lay on 
each side of them, one bounding a cornfield which was 
now but stubble, the other a fair meadow. Then, still 
silent, they reached the village green, and passed from 
thence into the Birmingham road. ^ 
, John left her at her garden gate. "I shall think of 
thee, Ruthanna," he said. 
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"I thank thee, but thee had better not," she answered, 
and they parted. 

John Ford lived in lodgings, and having reached them 
went straight to his room, which was, like Euthanna's, 
a garret. He lit his lamp and sat down at his table. 
It was littered with books. As Mr. Ijane had said, this 
working-man was a student. He took down a volume 
on Dynamics from a hanging book-shelf and tried to 
drown his pain in problems. His pain, do I say? her 
j>ain rather, for it was for her he suffered. Perchance 
could he see her happy with the man she loved, his own 
pain at her loss would awake and slay him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOPES. 

" SxTMMrT has gone wrong with Ruthanna," Mr. Trent 
observed the following Sunday evening to his wife; 
" her^s so quiet, and her has no color." 

"I see nothing wrong with her," answered the mother, 
sharply. << Thee art always bothering about that wench 
now." 

"ni tell thee something," said the ironworker, with 
a steely gleam in his eyes : ^^her's got a chance of raisin' 
hersel'." 

Mrs. Trent was engaged in laying the supper-table. 
Ruthanna was in the room above, trying to soothe Sam- 
son. Joseph and Abraham had not yet come in after 
chapel. 

Mrs. Trent stopped her operations and stared at her 
husband. 

" Of raisin' hersel' I What do thee mean ? " 

"Well," chuckled the ironworker, "young Mr. Honey- 
man has took a fancy to her, and his payrents has took a 
fancy to her ; and that is why I got her the new things.'^ 

Mrs. Trent was almost stunned by this intelligence. 
She couldn't answer anything. 

" That is why," went on the ironworker, " I havener 
encouraged John Pord of late." 

"There's that Haydn Blackhouse, too," said Mrs. 
Trent, reflectively. 
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"I don't think her cares tuppence for him," rejoined 
the father, decidedly. " This morning he was at the big 
chapel and waiting for her at the gallery stairs, and her 
wouldner so much as look at him." 

"But her spoke to John Ford coming from chapel 
to-night," observed Mrs. Trent ; "and I do believe I saw 
him give her something." 

The conversation was cut short at this point by the 
entrance of Abraham and Joseph. 

It was a fact that John Ford had given something to 
Euthanna. 

That morning (there is a Sunday post at Handswick) 
he had received a letter from Mr. Calverley and a 
packet which he was requested to convey to Buthanna. 
Poor John ! Fate did not seem to spare him. 

The letter ran, — 

"I am sending a little parting gift to Euthanna 
through you, for I know your honest love for her, and, 
believe me, my greatest wish is that she may one day 
crown your hopes. A girl so young as she is soon for- 
gets, and I swear I never meant things to go so far as 
they did. Win her confidence and comfort her, — and 
think as badly of me as you think fit. I deserve and 
shall accept it all. But you, with your education and 
intelligence, must see that for me to have married the 
poor child would have been a calamity for her. Teach 
her to understand this. You will make her happy ; then 
perhaps she may forgive me. But I shall never forgive 
myself." 

This letter was a great blow to John Ford. It was 
now perfectly clear to him that Cecil had left Euthanna 
forever. He gathered no comfort, however, from this 
for himself. Indeed^ he thought not 'of himself at alL 
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Before going to chapel he answered Cecil's tetter in a 
way that made that gentleman smart. This is what he 
wrote: 

Sib, — I have delivered the packet as you desired. 

Yours truly, 

John Ford. 

But what did the packet contain ? 

Rttthanna opened it in her little attic, seated on hev 
bed. After tsiking off the wrapper with her trembling 
hands, she found a small leather case. At first she 
could not open it, but at last she succeeded, and there 
lay on a rosy satin bed a tiny necklace of real pearls. 
She did not know their value. To her they were only 
** his thought of her." She had removed her fine velvet 
dress, and she fastened the little necklace round her 
neck. It did not fit closely, but lay caressingly on the 
fair, warm skin. She always wore it from this time, but 
out of sight under her dress. 

It was on this afternoon that Buthanna wrote her 
first and last letter. 

Dear Sir [it began], I have got the present. I will 
kepe it, but not to remember thee by. I hope thee 
will be more happy than me. I do not reproche thee. 

Buthanna. 

This letter Buthanna gave to John Ford to post for 
her when she met him on the heath next day. 

Poor, faithful John ! he was waiting for her where he 
knew she would come after taking the clothes as usual 
to the mangle. 

" Buthanna," he said at once as she drew near him, 
^^I've thought of something as may comfort thee." . 
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She looked up wistMly and incredulously into his 
kind, freckled face. 

" Thee shall come to Walsall and have thy photograph 
took, and I will send it him. Thee shall have thy fine 
velvet dtess on, and thy pretty hat. He canner help 
keeping it, and if he looks at it he canner help coming 
back to thee, Euthanna." 

The poor girl caught at the suggestion like a drowning 
man at a straw. " I will do it ! " she exclaimed. Then 
£^ sudden revulsion of feeling came over her. << I canner 
do it,'^ she said. 

" And why ? " asked John. 

" I havener any money." 

It is curious, but a fact, that Mr. Trent gave no 
pocket-money whatever to his children. 

^'But I have money," said John, eagerly, '^and all I 
have is for thee if thee will tak it." 

Buthanna did not at all realize that to let John Ford 
pay for this photograph was very much like letting a 
man buy the rope he is to be hanged with. But one 
thought absorbed her, — the loss — the possible regaining 
—of Cecil 

"When can us have it done ?" she asked, forgetting 
even to thank him. But then he wanted no thanks 
from her: it was enough that he could bring her a 
moment's respite. 

" Canner you go with me and Abraham next Saturday 
^ternoon ? " he asked. 

"I clean the <brights' for mother Saturday after- 
noons," she replied, doubtfully, " but I could sit up and 
do 'em on Friday night." 

" Then I'll talk to Abraham about it to-morrow at the 
works," he said. 
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^<But Abraham doesn't know about — about Mr. Cal- 
verley," she rejoined. 

'< Oh, yes, he does. I told him ; and he thinks with 
me." 

" Thee art very good to me," was all she could reply. 

When John parted with Kuthanna that night he knew 
true joy ; but he thought it was sorrow. 

There is a studio on the bridge at Walsall where one 
can get a really good photograph, and it was there that 
Kuthanna went with her brother and John Ford. The 
true reason for Kuthanna's. going to Walsall had been 
kept strictly from every one at the Trents' except 
Abraham, who took her with him. 

The photograph Was a success, — at least as far as the 
negative went, — and copies were promised by Wednes- 
day. They were to be sent to John Ford. After this 
business was settled, the three wandered into the High 
Street, which, it being Saturday and market-day, was 
lively enough. It looked like a fair ; stalls were ranged 
on both sides of the road nearly up to St. Matthew's 
Church at the top of the hill, and a crowd of purchasers 
moved hither and thither on the pavements. Kuthanna 
enjoyed the scene, and laughed and chatted almost like 
her old self. The photograph might do so much for 
her, she thought. John Ford laughed too. It made him 
gay to see her more like herself. 

The two men remembered that day at Walsall after- 
wards with a pang. It was the last time either of them 
saw Euthanna laugh. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

IN A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO. 

On the Friday afternoon following the events last 
recorded, Cecil Calverley entered the blue drawing-room, 
and found his cousin engaged in writing. 

" Are you doing anything very particular, Vic ? " he 
asked her. 

" No. Why ? '' she answered. 

" I wish you would talk to a fellow a bit, then. Violet 
is off on church-work. Vm sure I think she might find 
quite as much Christian duty at home, just now, with 
mother shut up in her room as she is." 

" Well, Cecil," began Victoria, slowly, and getting up 
from the table where she had been writing, "you know 
aunt Agatha won't let either Violet or me be with her. 
She will be alone ; and I do believe she spends all her 
time in crying over her old love-letters. This morning 
when I went in to see her she had a whole heap of 
letters spread out before her, — yellow old letters, — 
and she begged me to go away and let her forget the 
present in the past." 

"I wish there wasn't such a thing as regret," said 
Cecil, irritably. 

'^Regrets are the making of some of us, I guess," 
said Victoria. 

" Have you any, then ? " 

"Very likely, Cecil." 
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*' Welly you can't have wrong things you have done to 
regret?" 

'< Why should I be so different from the rest of human 
beings ? I suppose every one has something to regret." 

"Anyway, it can't be anything very bad if you've 
done it, Victoria." 

" You think so ? " 

"I know it." 

There was silence for a few moments; then Cecil 
spoke again: — 

" It seems to be my fate to make people miserable. I 
shall end by making you miserable, if you care enough 
about me to be influenced one way or the other." 

"You may make me miserable, perhaps; you have 
not done so yet." 

" But, after all," said Cecil, coming close to her and 
toying with the pen she had laid down, " it can't matter 
much whether I have the power to make you misei*able. 
You could rise above that. The thing is, can I make 
you happy ? " 

A deep flush overspread Victoria's face and neck. She 
did not reply. She laid her hand upon the table and 
looked away. 

" Oh, Vic, don't you know I love you ? " Cecil broke 
out, placing his own hand on hers as it lay on the table. 
" You who are so quick to see things, have you not seen 
that?" 

She brought her wonderful eyes to rest upon his face, 
and answered, truthfully, — 

" Yes, I have seen it. But, Cecil," she went on, " have 
you not something else to tell me ? " 

Cecil possessed himself of both her hands. " Only 
this : will you be my wife, Victoria ? " 
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She looked at him calmly and steadily. She did not 
remove her hands, Wt said, after a moment's pause, — 

"And is there nothing you think you ought to tell the 
woman you ask to be your wife ? " 

" What can you mean, Vio ? " 

" If you do not know, how should I ? " 

Cecil tried to look at her, but he could not. Moreover, 
he could see, as if actually present, the reproachful eyes 
of Ruthanna. Ought he to tell Victoria about her? 
Oh, he could not ! she would despise him so ! and, after 
all, he had done no more than many other young 
men. Why did women like Victoria demand so 
much ? 

" What can you want to know, more than that I love 
you and ask you to be my wife, Vic? Oh, do not 
torture me with vague questionings, but give me the 
comfort of your love. Whatever I may have been in 
the past, your love can work wonders in the future. I 
seem to have no stability, no foothold. If you won't 
love me, I don't know what will become of me." 

" You know what you have to offer, Cecil, and I what 
I have to give. Yes, I love you ; I have always loved 
you; but — but do not deceive me. I could be terrible' 
if deceived." 

Again Cecil felt that he ought to make a clean breast 
of it about Ruthanna ; again he refused to listen to his 
better instinct. 

" I can never deceive you," he said, referring in his 
own mind to the future rather than to the past. Of 
course he would be time to Victoria. He had never 
wished to marry any one else. Moreover, he did love 
her. 

At this moment a servant entered with a packet for 
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Cecil. It should have come by the morning post, and 
had now been sent by special messenger. 

He looked at the handwriting, and a flush rose to his 
cheek. 

"What is it ? " inquired Victoria. 

"Oh, nothing," he replied, putting it into his pocket. 

" Then why did you flush so ? " 

"Oh, did I flush?" 

"Certainly you did." 

"It's because I am nervous since father's death, I 
suppose," he replied. 

"Why don't you open the packet, then?" Victoria 
demanded. 

" It can wait," said Cecil. " I want to talk to you 
just now." 

" Haven't you said all you need for now ? " 

" I haven't heard all I need, Victoria. Say you will 
be my wife; say it, or I swear I shall be a ruined 
man." 

" No one ought to let a woman's refusal ruin him," 
said Victoria. 

" But you don't mean to refuse me ! " Cecil exclaimed, 
with a white-enough face now. 

"No," said Victoria, "I am going to accept you; but 
I feel it is in the dark," 

"How in the dark?" 

"I cannot explain ; I can only feel." 

" Then feel my love for you ; think of nothing else. 
Love shouldn't argue and investigate ; it should trust." 

"I suppose so," said Victoria, "but I guess I am 
made of different stuff from most women." 

"That is just why I love you. You are the only 
woman I ever saw who could lead me. I want leading. 
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I want to be jnade something of, and you alone can do 
it. But, for GkxTs sake, Yictoria, don't be always 
suspecting things/' 

Here occurred a second interruption. Violet came in. 
She looked almost like a Sister of Mercy, for she had 
chosen to have her mourning made with a plainness that 
was quite severe. 

" I have something to tell you both,'^ Violet began, 
demurely; "and I want you — on« of you — to tell 
marnma." Than she paused. 

" Out with it ! " said Cecil, encouragingly. 

"Well, then," said Violet, looking down, "Mr. Fair- 
bank has asked me to be his wife." 

" And you have accepted him ? " inquired Victoria, 
smiling. 

"Yes." 

"Shall I tell her ? " Cecil asked Victoria. 

" As you like," she answered. 

" Well, then, Violet, Vic has just promised to be my 
wife!" 

"Oh, Vic!" cried Violet, embracing her cousin, "the 
dream of my life is realized ! " 

While the two women were thus engaged, Cecil made 
his escape to his own room. Once inside, he locked the 
door, and, throwing himself into an easy-chair, took the 
letter from his pocket. What could John Ford be send- 
ing him that was so bulky ? He had been anything but 
pleased with John's last curt letter to himself. He 
might have been more generous, Cecil thought, after 
such a letter as he had written. Besides, he argued, 
John himself was left with a free field by his (Cecil's) 
departure. Ruthanna's note, too, had deprived him of 
sleep for the night. He wished he had not sent her the 
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necklace at all. It had only opened the wound afresh. 
And now what was this new complication ? Cecil felt 
too angry to open the packet. If John Ford and Co. 
kept sending him things it might make it very awkwai-d 
with Victoria, who was both spirited and suspicious. 
What could have made her so curious about this packet ? 
Cecil felt almost angry with poor forsaken Euthanna. 

Presently he opened the packet. There was some- 
thing between card-board, wrapped in tissue-paper. He 
took off this paper, and his heart began to thump as if 
it would burst its bounds ; it seemed to leap and struggle 
like a live thing. It was Ruthanna's own self looking 
at him from that piece of card-board, — her own 
exquisite childish face, with its halo of short curls on 
forehead and cheek. What sweet curves and dimples ! 
The pure blue eyes were looking straight into his with a 
light of hope in them which verged on sadness. Her 
pretty round figure showed in all its beauty as she 
leaned on a chair-back, her little work-hardened hands 
lying one over the other. The photograph had not 
revealed their roughness, and this Ruthanna whom he 
ndw gazed upon might have been a lady, so dainty and 
refined did she look. Yet he would have preferred to 
have a photograph of her in the old ill-fitting dress and 
shabby hat. 

He lay back ii> his chair and held the photograph in 
his hand a long time, just looking at it. Then with a 
sudden impulse he covered it with kisses, — he who had 
that day asked Victoria to be his wife. He was seized 
with a wild desire to see Ruthanna once more, even 
though she should not know it. He actually got out his 
Bradshaw, and worried his brain for an excuse to go to 
Handswick for one night. But this was practical, and 
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the practical often puts to flight the emotional. It did 
so in this case. " What a fool I am I " he thought ."Of 
course this photograph is sent me to get me back. But why 
should John Ford send it ? Surely it is to his interest 
to keep me away." . Cecil put aside the Bradshaw and 
his feelings at the same time; and, sitting down at his 
writing-table, which stood under a window in his room, 
he wrote, — 

D£AB Mb. Fobd, -^ It was kind of you to send me 
£uthanua's portrait. I regret I have not one of my own 
to send in return. But possibly it is just as well. 

Yours truly, 

Cecil Calvebley. 

P.S. — It would be better not to communicate with 
me again. Let mistakes be forgotten as soon as possible. 

C. C. 



01 Hew York. 
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CHAPTER XIX. . 

DESPAIR. 

When Buthanna first looked upon her portrait, a glad 
light overspread her face. Could it be that she was as 
lovely as that ? Hitherto she had seen but a dim reflec- 
tion of herself in her little cracked mirror. If this beau- 
tiful girl smiling at her from the card-board were really 
like her, and if he looked on it, surely, surely he would 
come .ba,pk. " Oh, dear picture I " cried the child, kissing 
it again and again, '< thee mun bring him back to me ! " 

Mr. Trent was in a state of jubilant enthusiasm when 
he saw one of the photographs. He did not trouble to 
inquire who had paid for it. If he had thought at all 
about it, he would have supposed Abraham had. 

It was on Wednesday evening that Mr. Trent first saw 
his daughter's photograph; and he was not long in 
deciding that it would be a good move on his part to show 
it to young Honeyman. He put on a clean shirt and col- 
lar, and finally donned his Sunday black suit and sallied 
forth. 

Mrs. Trent racked her brain considerably as to what 
this might mean. There was a service at the chapel on 
this night, always, but she had never known her husband 
put on his best clothes for that. As for the ironworker, 
he was as silent as the Sphinx when he chose; and 
he did choose now. It was useless to ply him with 
questions. 
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He found Mr. Honeyman, junior, behind bis counter, 
studying the latest quotations for drugs. The chemist 
looked up rather curiously as the ironworker entered. 
Somehow it struck him that Mr. Trent had not come as a 
customer. 

After the usual civilities, the ironworker produced the 
photograph, and handed it to jthe chemist, remarking, 
as he did so, " Now, isner iier a little wench to be proud 
on?" 

Honeyman studied the picture for a few moments, 
and then Said, seriouply enough, " She really is deucedly 
pretty." Then he handed it back and waited. 

'^ Doesner her look a shake above a wife for a working- 
man ? " demanded the father. 

" Well, she does," the young man admitted. 

" And there's money for her irhen her marries," went 
on the ironworker, significantly. ^'What would thee 
think of takking the little wench theeseP ? " 

The murder was out now, and the ironworker waited 
breathlessly. 

Honeyman took up the picture again, and looked at it. 
" I think I might easily do a good deal worse," he said, 
presently. " But what reason have you to suppose she 
would listen to me ? " 

" Her'U have to listen to who I like," said the father 
decidedly. 

" I don't know what my people would say," Honeyman 
next observed, still looking at the picture. 

" Oh, as to that," broke in Mr. Trent, hastily, " it was 
thy father as first gave me the notion. He said as how 
him and his missis had took a good deal of notice of my 
girl, and as how they thought her so pretty and genteel- 
looking." 
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Still jonng Honeyman gazed at the lovely face before 
him. It seemed to take possession of him. 

<< Shall I look in on Sunday evening and see her f '' he 
asked. 

" Yes : come and have a bit of supper," rejoined the 
delighted father. 

So it was settled. And, purposely leaving the photo- 
graph with the young man, Mr. Trent withdrew. 

" This is a d d rum go I " Honeyman exclaimed 

aloud when his visitor had gone ; and then he fell to 
studying the picture again. ** But I'll do it I By Gad, 
she is a stunner ; and I can have her taught something. 
She is still young." Then (it is a^ pity to have to write 
it) the most hateful of all motives — sordid ones — came 
in. Young Honeyman had been throwing away his 
money foolishly. He owed a large sum for drugs at 
Southall's of which his father knew nothing. Of course 
he had a good business, seeing that he was the only 
chemist in the place ; but after all, it is not what one 
gets so much as what one spends that counts. Kuthanna's 
money would be very acceptable ; and it was not at all 
unlikely that old Trent had saved a good deal of 
money. 

Sunday came, and it brought to Ruthanna "the begin- 
ning of the end." From this time the poor child smiled 
no more. 

John Ford had debated with himself long and pain- 
fully whether he should show Ruthanna Mr. Calverley's 
letter, and at last had made up his mind that the sooner 
she knew the truth the better. So on the Sunday morn- 
ing after chapel, with an agonized prayer in his heart for 
her, he gave her the letter. 

She opened and read it in her little garret, seated on 
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her bed. As she read her eyes dilated, bat no tears 
came. She read the terrible words agaiu and again. 
Then at last full realization camey and her heart died 
within her. She no longer felt. It was as if she existed 
not. AU^ all seemed swept away, herself a part of the 
devastation. That form seated upon the bed, — it could 
not be herself ; it was some one she had no interest in, 
was not even sorry for, had no curiosity about. She 
rose from her seat and put on her old dress and went 
down to dinner. She was in a dream. The noisy family 
round the table were but so many figures in her dream. 
Yet no one noticed that she was different 

She went to Sunday school in the afternoon, and to 
chapel in the evening. Still no one but poor John Ford 
saw that her heart was broken, and he, alas ! could not 
help her. 

Then after evening service young Honeyman came in, 
and was seated in the chair covered with American cloth, 
— the same that Cecil had occupied on that ever-memor- 
able Sunday night. The room looked exactly the same 
as on that day which seemed now so long, long past. 
But when Mr. Calverley had come, Kuthanna had not 
been allowed to keep on her best dress. On this night 
she was bidden to do so. She never questioned why, 
but came down in her fair, pale beauty, and sat near the 
chintz-valanced table on which the plants stood. She 
was not surpi*ised, nor pleased, nor soTry, to see young 
Honeyman there. Thought was dead within her. Yet 
in her calm pallor she appeared even more beautiful than 
before. Young Honeyman gazed at her till his pulses 
beat wildly. He must have her at once, he thought ; he 
oould brook no delays. He had never seen a girl half so 
beautiful as she looked now. She was like a fair white 
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lily. The two w.ere alone in the room. Mr. Trent had 
gone out and dosed the door. No one was near except 
Joseph, who, in his favorite dishabille of '' stocking-feet,'' 
was applying his eye to the key-hole. 

" Why not get it over ? " thought Honeyman. 

He left his uncomfortable, slippery chair, and seated 
himself on another near the girl. '< Ruthanna," he began, 
going direct to the point, " I love you." 

She looked at him in a dazed way, and said nothing. 

" I want you to be my wife," he went on. " You will 
try to care for me a little, won't you ? " 

Still she looked at him with calm eyes, not under- 
standing. 

^^Euthanna," he repeated, '^do you not understand? 
I say I love you." 

She did not seem to hear. 

Then the young man tried to overcome her apparent 
shyness by a caress. 

This roused her. She started to her feet, her eyes 
flashing, her breast heaving. <<I could kUl thee for 
that ! " she cried, and, without another word quitted the 
room, nearly tumbling over Joseph, who was trying to 
make his escape from the key-hole. 

" By Jove I " exclaimed the mystified chemist, staring 
at the door she had closed behind her. 

Then Mr. Trent, who had heard Kuthanna's retreat, 
came in to ask for an explanation. Honeyman gave the 
best he could. Mr. Trent turned and left the room with- 
out a word. It was to his daughter's garret that he 
betook himself. He opened the door without warning, 
and confronted Euthanna seated in the dark on her bed. 

" So, my wench," he began furiously, " thee have been 
behaving theeseP ill to Mr. Honeyman, have thee ? " 
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She wa3 silent. 

" Well, I'll let thee know who's master here. Thee 
shall nerer leave this here room — no, not if it' is for 
all thy life — till thee says thee will have him. A nice 
thing, indeed, to tarn again' one who is thy better, with 
thy impudence I " 

With this he left her and closed the door. A moment 
more and he opened it again, to say, ^' Dunner thee come 
out of this room until thee come out to say thee will 
have him." 

When the pitying stars, which had looked down all 
night on poor forsaken Kuthanna, had hidden themselves, 
and the gray dawn broke, she was still sitting motionless 
on her bed in her velvet dress, her little hands lying in 
her lap. 

It was thus that her mother found her some hours 
later, when she brought her some breakfast. Mrs. Trent 
had become fired with the same ideas as her husband. 

" Havener thee been to bed ? " she said to her daugh- 
ter. Ruthanna did not speak. " Little fool ! " cried the 
loving parent, putting down the breakfast on the dress- 
ing-table. 

Kuthanna saw no one else that day till evening, when 
Abraham came to her. She was still wearing her velvet 
dress. 

"Ruthanna, dearie,'' he said soothingly, "thee mun 
cease to think of Mr. Calverley." 

She looked at him, but said nothing. His heart ached 
for her, but he must administer another blow, which he 
thought would rouse her. 

"Ruthanna," he recommenced, "thee mun cease to 
think of him. Mr. Lane has heard from him, and he 
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told John Ford this morning on the way to the works 
as Mr. Galverley is going to marry his rich American 
cousin." 

Even this information did not seem to rouse Ruthanna, 
and Abraham was obliged to go away without having 
gained anything. 

The next morning when Mrs. Trent entered her 
daughter's room she found it empty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"MR. CALVERLEY, I FORGIVE THEE." 

It is characteristic of the working-classes that they 
do not readily take alarm. To Mrs. Trent's mind there 
was nothing to be disturbed about in Euthauna's having left 
the house. Very likely she had gone to see Susie Stopes, 
or some other of her friends. She would come back in 
the evening, of course, and then " wouldn't she get it ? " 
Mrs. Trent was very angry, if not frightened. There 
was all the ironing to do, and no one to " mind " Samson. 
That unfortunate infant came in for a considerable num- 
ber of slaps through the day. Another thing that fur- 
ther enraged the mother was that she had to take the 
dinner to the foundry herself, which would hinder her 
with her work. Moreover, she knew that she would 
have to run the gantlet of those impudent boys who, 
on the only other occasion when she had been to the 
works, had greeted her with such remarks as "How 
much for thy hat, missus ? " and " Mind thee ankles 
don't tak cold!" There really was something fearful 
and wonderful about Mrs. Trent's " get up " when she 
went out on week days. On these occasions she wore a 
scarf over her head which covered her ears and was 
pinned under her chin ; and on the top of this was a 
lai^e black straw hat decorated with bright red flowers 
which would have puzzled a botanist not a little. Then 
she wore a plaided shawl of green and black. This was 
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not all, for her stockings were white, and she held her 
petticoats higher than is usual when threading her way 
where the red-hot iron lay. Hence the remarks of the 
boys. They said other things besides those we have 
mentioned, which we will not shock the refined reader 
by quoting. The Black Country is not refined, — very 
much the reverse. So it was perhaps natural that Mrs. 
Trent felt ill used at having to carry the dinner to her 
husband and sons. 

" Well, missus," said the ironworker, when he saw his 
wife, " how is it as thee has brought the dinner ? " 

"Because thy wench has gadded off again/' replied 
the mother, defiantly. 

"But I said as her was to stop in her room," he 
rejoined. 

" And if her had stopped in her room, how could her 
have brought the dinner ? " cried Mrs. Trent, indig- 
nantly. " It's well enough for thee to tell her to stop 
in her room, and me with all that ironing to do and 
Samson a-skriking his head off all the time! Her 
shouldner have stopped up-stairs, I can tell thee; her 
should have worked; but her's gone off, and when 
her does come back I'll tak the wind out on her sails, I 
promise her ! " 

In the course of the day Mrs. Trent told Joseph and 
Abraham that Ruthanna had gone off. Joseph found 
the fact infinitely amusing. " Won't mother give it her, 
just ! " he observed, gleefully. But Abraham went and 
told John Ford, and neither of these two men seemed 
to see any humor in the situation. They agreed to go 
in search of her as soon as they were free, before even 
taking off their working-clothes. 

What an eternity that day's work seemed ! It came 
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to an end at last, and John and Abraham, having re- 
moved the evidences of their toil from hands and face 
in a rain-water butt, journeyed forth towards the heath. 
Neither of them supposed she had gone to her friends'. 

*^ Her^s gone to the hut," John said ; " her's gone there 
to cry : her feels nearer to him there." 

The setting sun was flooding the heath with golden 
light as they reached it. It was one of the last lovely 
evenings before the monotonous autumn rains should set 
in. John Ford remembered the scene as he saw it now 
to his dying day, every detail terribly emphasized, — 
the bunch of faded wild flowers tied up with grass 
which had been dropped upon the white road by some 
child, the brown rabbit which darted across the path to 
disappear among the bracken, the little rolled-up hedge- 
hog in a hollow by the roadside, the words of the song 
a farm-boy was shouting as he trudged along towards 
home with his tools on his back. Yet at the time he 
imagined he saw nothing. " Wait a moment," he said 
to his friend as they neared the five mountain-ashes ; and 
he strode in among the bracken and looked at the spot 
where he had seen Mr. Calverley and Ruthanna that first 
day. She had been there ; for on the patch of turf lay 
her pocket-handkerchief, marked in red cotton with her 
name.' John took it up reverently and placed it inside 
his waistcoat, next his heart. "We will go on. to the 
hut," he said to Abraham. She had been to the hut, too, 
for on a nail in the doorway there hung a fragment of 
her old gray waterproof which they both knew so well. 

" Maybe her's gone to the Berridge Lakes," suggested 
Abraham. "It's lonesome there, and when a little 
wench is hurt, her likes lonesome places." 

So the two men went on along the white road till the 
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Berridge woods were reached, and then they struck into 
the lane which led to the lakes. Oh, that grass-grown 
lane, with its deep ruts and its trailing brambles! it 
seemed afterwards to John Ford like the door that shut 
out hope for ever and ever. It was now and in this 
lane that he experienced his last hope, — that he entered 
on his utter despair ! 

On the strip of grass*grown land that separated the 
two lakes both men at once observed something, and 
made a rush towards it. It was Ruthanna's gray cloak. 
It lay stretched out upon the grass, which in one place 
showed green through a rent. Pinned to it was a scrap 
of paper. Both knelt upon the grass, and together they 
read, " Mr. Calverley, I forgive thee ! " written in an 
awkward, straggling hand. It was then that their hearts 
seemed to die within them. John Ford was the first to 
rise to his feet and look round with awful eyes. The 
lake before him shoue like a sea of blood under the set- 
ting sun ; the trees seemed to bend their branches like 
arms pointing downward. The tall rushes stirred sigh- 
ingly as the water-hens moved in and out among them. 
But what was that other thing among the rushes which 
moved now and again with the lap of the water ? Ah, 
it was at rest forever; but John Ford! — poor John 
Ford ! — why did God not spare him ? 

Face downward among the rushes lay the dead body of 
Ruthanna Trent. 

Abraham was still kneeling in a dazed way beside the 
little gray cloak when he saw his friend with a dripping 
burden in his arms. Then, still dazed, he saw John fall 
upon the grass, almost enwrapping the drowned girl with 
his own body, while he cried aloud in his living death, 
and cursed God and man, covering the dead face with 
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kisses. "Oh, Ruthanna, my little broken lily ! '' he cried, 
" it was thy dead face as I was first to kiss ! " and he 
pressed the poor little figure in its velvet dress to his 
heart. " Oh, that I could have died for thee ! " he 
moaned; and he took Ruthanna's little handkerchief 
from his breast and dipped it in the lake and tenderly 
wiped the mud-stains from the lovely still face. Then 
he fell to caressing the lifeless body once more, soothing 
it as a mother might an infant ; although in the eternal 
calm of that child-like figure there could be no need of 
soothing. " Ruthanna, my first and only one," he said, 
with his lips upon hei*s, " thee art gone where I can find 
thee. Thee can never be another^s now, and I shall find 
thee soon, — soon." 

Tea was cleared away, and the ironing-cloth was once 
more upon the table at the Trent establishment. Mr. 
Trent was seated near the fire in his high-backed chair. 
Joseph was stretched upon the settle. 

" Her may gad, and her may stiff her back," said the 
ironworker to his wife of Ruthanna, " but her'll marry 
that young Honeyman; and the day'U come as her'll 
thank us for makking her." 

" Her's a little fool," observed the mother, fixing the 
shape of her flat-iron in a scorch on one of her husband's 
shirts. " We shall see her directly ; and then if I dunner 
mak her remember ! " 

" What's that row ? " cried Joseph, rising on his elbow 
and listening. 

Mrs. Trent put her iron down and listened too. Mr. 
Trent rose hurriedly and opened the door. There was a 
subdued hum of excited voices. 

" There's a lot of people in the road, and something's 
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up," said the ironworker. " They're bringing something 
in at the gate," he next said. 

Mrs. Trent and Joseph were by this time in the door- 
way, peering out into the garden in much astonishment. 
Then Abraham's voice was heard to say, " Make way," — 
and then they saw. 

In through the doorway John Ford and Abraham bore 
what had been Ruthanna, and laid it on the settle. The 
crowd tried to follow, but Mr. Trent closed the door. 
Two of the crowd had entered, however. One was the 
minister, Mr. Lane^; the other was young Honey man. 

Mrs. Trent threw her apron over her head and ran 
from the room. Joseph hung on to the roller-towel 
behind the door, literally stupefied. The ironworker 
stood as still and hard as the metal he worked on. John 
Ford and Abraham Trent sat down in awful silence. By 
and by young Honeyman uttered a cry : " Good God ! 
poor little girl I poor little girl ! and only two days ago I 
grieved her." The simple minister,, with one hand 
raised above the dead face, breathed a silent prayer. 

That night the stars looked down through the skylight 
on the pure white form on the little bed, but the blue 
eyes looked up at them no more. 

Kound Kuthanna's neck the pearl necklace had been 
found by Mrs. Billington, who had composed the fair 
limbs with a tenderness little to be expected of such a 
woman, and robed the little figure in its last garment. 

But Ruthanna was not left alone under the stars that 
night. When the house was still, Abraham crept to 
the garret, and he knelt the whole night through beside 
the white bed, — not praying, — scarcely thinking ; only 
feeling. 
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And, strangest of all, Joseph had come and pushed 
open the door, with a similar intention, but, seeing his 
brother, closed it softly again, and sat outside all night. 
He, unlike his brother, that night both thought and felt. 
Every unkind and unbrotherly act and word of his to 
that little dead sister came back to him now, and burned 
into his brain, awakening his soul. It is believed by 
some that a child in being born suffers. A soul in being 
born certainly suffers. Joseph in this one night of 
shame and remorse, in which he saw himself as he was, 
suffered almost a retribution for his past. When daylight 
came, and he went to his own room, he was changed. He 
could never again be the same cruel, heartless creature 
he had been. 

Then came the inquest, and there were complaints 
because Kuthanna's clothes had been removed and her 
body prepared for burial. But no evidence was forth- 
coming as to the question of suicide, and the verdict was, 
"Drowned by accident." John Ford and Abraham had 
suppressed the scrap of paper they had found. They 
had other intentions about that paper. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane alone suspected the truth ; but they said nothing. 

It was on the day of the funeral that John Ford next 
came to the Trents' house. He was very calm ; indeed 
there was something awful about his calmness. He had 
brought some white flowers, and he asked to be allowed 
to go to Ruthanna's room alone, — a permission readily 
enough accorded to him. She was in her coffin now, and 
the coffin was upon her bed. John gazed upon her as only 
those who know the true passion of love ever can gaze. 
Then from the still face his eyes travelled to the motto 
above her bed, — the one he had given her long ago: 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
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as snow." What could be whiter than that soul which 
had gone to Grod ? he meditated. He had feared at one 
moment — the awful moment when he had found the 
drowned girl — that Cecil Calverley had done her an 
even more grievous wrong than forsaking her. But it 
had been proved that this fear had no foundation. One 
of Kuthanna's little hands — ah ! it did not look red and 
roughened now — lay half closed at her side. In this 
hand John placed the white flowers. Then he took one 
last long kiss from the pale lips, and went his way. 

Ruthanna's body was carried away from the garret 
forever and laid in the church-yard on the green. The 
whole village mustered to witness the sad ceremony. 
Haydn Blackhouse was there ; but he could not remain 
to see the coffin lowered, and fled away in the sight of 
all, weeping bitterly. Mr. and Mrs. Trent seemed years 
older, every one said. Abraham and Joseph both looked 
simply heart-broken. John Ford was not there. He was 
alone in the hut on the heath, with Ruthanna's handker- 
chief in his hand. He was repeating unceasingly, "I 
mun live till I have given Mr. Calverley the note ; I mun 
live till her he's going to marry knows all as he has 
done I " 
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CHAPTER XXL 

BEMORSE. 

Cecil Calyebley had so much to see to in settling 
his father's affairs that he could not go back to Cam- 
bridge. So he saw a good deal of Victoria. He had 
begun to feel quite comfortable, Victoria and he got on 
so well; and then he had still Kuthanna's portrait to 
dream over at night. He kept it under his pillow, and 
always looked at it when he woke in the morning. 
" She was such a pretty, confiding little thing,'' he would 
say to himself. And then he would try to picture her 
as John Ford's wife and the mother of his children. 
The idea was comforting and painful at the same time. 
To think of her in the arms of another man could not 
but give Cecil a twinge. Yet to be happy with Victoria 
it was necessary that he should not think of Euthanna 
as pining away. 

It had been arranged that the cousins should marry 
almost at once. Victoria had no mother, and her father 
considered it would simplify matters considerably to 
have his daughter suitably married. He had no fixed 
home, which he considered bad for a girl. Then his 
silver mines would constantly be taking him away, even 
if he had a home. Victoria wouldn't settle with her 
aunt Ang^lique at Paris, and seemed to prefer Heather- 
dene to any other place. And now that Cecil had come 
into the property, — small though it was, — the way 
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seemed clear. Then, of course, Victoria would have an 
ample income of her own. 

Mrs. Calverley agreed most thoroughly in these plans. 
She had become fond of her niece, and dreaded losing 
her. Then, again, she thought it just as well that Cecil 
should settle down. Of course he could complete his 
degree at Cambridge if he liked ; but there could be no 
real need of it. 

Violet hoped that the marriage of her cousin and her 
brother would be celebrated as soon as possible ; for she 
felt she could not in all conscience leave her widowed 
mother alone yet, and Mr. Fairbank was anxious that 
their own marriage should not be delayed. Of course if 
the marriages took place so soon after Mr. Calverley's 
death they would have to be quite private. 

It was on the Monday evening after Kuthanna's 
funeral that Mrs. Calverley first came down to dinner 
with the rest of the family. It is always a shock to see 
a woman one knows well, dressed as a widow for the 
first time. So all felt it at Heatherdene when Mrs. Cal- 
verley took her accustomed seat at the dinner-table. 
Cecil was opposite to her now, instead of the old scholar. 
Victoria and Violet sat on either side. It was a gloomy 
enough dinner ; but when the ladies rose to go, Cecil 
kissed his mother's forehead as she passed him. The 
widow smiled at him with tears in her eyes, and said, 
" My own boy ! '' Victoria smiled at Cecil too : she liked 
his paying this little attention to his mother. 

Alone, Cecil seated himself to drink his claret and 
meditate. That look of Victoria's as she left the room 
haunted him. It was a look of approval and confidence. 
If she knew the truth about his life, — not only so far 
as Ruthanna was concerned, but all of it, — would she 
ever give him such a look again ? 
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Ah ! he would never risk it. His past should be dead 
for both of them. What need could there be for confes- 
sions? Then came the uncomfortable thought, "Sup- 
pose Victoria had things she was keeping back too ! " 
This thought made Cecil angry, not with himself, but 
with the imaginary delinquent Victoria. He drank his 
claret at a draught and went straightway to the yellow 
drawing-room. Victoria looked curiously at him as he 
entered. He joined her at once. " I want a chat with 
you, Vic," he said. "Will you take a turn in the 
garden ? " 

" But it is raining," she answered, smiling. 

" Then come into the conservatory." 

She went with him willingly, but wonderingly. What 
could he mean by looking so tragical ? 

"Vic," he began, "do you remember telling me you 
might have things to regret like other people ?" 

" I dare say I did tell you so," said Victoria, picking 
a spray of heliotrope and smelling it composedly. 

"I shouldn't care to find things out after we were 
married," Cecil remarked, a little hardly. " If there is 
anything to tell, it might as well be now." 

" Do you imagine I have committed a murder ? " she 
asked him, half laughing, half indignant. 

" Well, not exactly," said Cecil ; " but if there is any- 
thing you think you ought to tell me " — 

"Cecil," began Victoria, angrily, "are you the man 
who ought to put such questions to a woman ? If you 
want to be free of me, you can be at once." 

" Don't talk so," put in Cecil, hastily, and placing his 
arm about her. "There can be no question of that 
between us. We are as much bound as we shall be 
when we go to church together." 
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"I am not so sure of that," rejoined Victoria. "I 
could never breathe the same air with a suspicious hus- 
band. I should go away ; I should " — 

" You needn't say any more/' interrupted Cecil ; " only 
I have been thinking confidences ought to come before 
marriage." 

"So I think," said Victoria, pointedly; "and I may 
ask you, as I did once before, Is there nothing you ought 
to tell me ? " 

Again he hesitated. Then he told a deliberate lie. 

" No ; I have nothing to confess," he answered. 

It was at this moment that a servant entered the blue 
drawing-room, and, seeing Cecil and Victoria in the 
conservatory, came up to them. 

"There is a young man, sir," the girl said to Cecil, 
"who says he must see you and Miss Lascelles. He 
has come from the Black Country, and says you will 
know his name." 

" What did he say his name was ? " inquired Cecil. 

"John Ford, sir." 

Cecil's face became ghastly in a moment. He had to 
steady himself against the doorway. Victoria regarded 
him attentively. 

" Take Mr. Ford to the library," said Cecil, with an 
effort. " Ask him if he will take some refreshment. I 
will be with him almost immediately." Then he turned 
to Victoria. "You do not need to see this man," he 
said. "It is impossible that he can have anything to 
say to you." 

" In that case it is curious that he should ask to see 
me," replied Victoria. "Who is this John Ford, 
Cecil?" 

" Oh, he is a young man uncle Lane is interested in," 
Cecil replied, evasively. 
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"So he comes from Handswick, does he?" said 
Victoria. 

"Yes." 

" Then we will both see him/' she said. 

" But I prefer your not seeing him," rejoined Cecil. 

" All the same I shall see him." 

" In spite of my wish that you should not ? " he in- 
quired coldly. 

"Yes, if it comes to that," she made answer. And 
forthwith she left the conservatory and made her way 
into the hall. 

Cecil's heart beat wildly. He rushed into the dining- 
room and poured out some neat brandy and drank it oif. 
Then he followed his cousin to the library. John Ford 
must have come to plead Euthanna's cause. He must 
have heard somehow about the engagement to Victoria. 
What unheard-of lengths the working-classes could go 
to on occasion ! 

When Mr. Calverley entered the big, gloomy library, 
he saw John Ford standing before Victoria. The shaded 
lamp did not allow his face to be distinctly seen, but 
Cecil noted a great and startling change in it even in 
the shadow. It looked ten years older. The cheeks 
and eyes were sunken as if after a long illness. The 
eyes were awfully luminous. "He looks half-mad," 
thought Cecil. But when John spoke to him it was 
with a calm dignity worthy of a gentleman born. He 
did not use his dialect, moreover. 

"I have come, sir," he began, "to tell you something 
you ought to know." 

"Well, really," put in Cecil, irritably, "couldn't you 
have written ? You cannot have anything important 
to communicate." 
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"Perhaps not, — to you, sir," said John, "but to some 
I know of, it means — everything." 

" At any rate, there can be no reason for your wishing 
to see Miss Lascelles," Cecil rejoined, hotly. 

" She must hear what I have to say," said John, still 
calmly : " it concerns her to know." 

"Then out with your infernal news!" cried Cecil, 
thoroughly losing his temper. Victoria looked at him 
with scorn in her eyes. " Are you not forgetting your- 
self ? " she asked him. Cecil did not reply. 

" My news is soon told," said John, nervously finger- 
ing a button on his black coat, which was wet through 
with the rain. "It is this, sir. Rutkanna Trent has 
drowned herself/ " 

Cecil started, then leaned on the table ; then he tried 
to speak, but no words came. 

" She left a slip of paper for you ; I have brought it. 
It says she forgives you ; but, before Grod, / never shall, 
Mr. Calverley I " 

"Cecil, Cecil, is this true?" said Victoria, through 
white lips. Cecil sank into a chair, — the one his father 
had died in, — and buried his face in his hands. 

" No," went on John, " I can never forgive you. You 
did that poor child to death just for a few hours' amuse- 
ment. She was happy enough before you came, and 
would have been a happy wife and mother some day but 
for you ; and now she lies in the churchyard ! " 

As John spoke lie stretched out his hands desolately 
before him. Victoria stepped forward and took one of 
them in her own. " Oh, Mr. Ford," she said, in a chok- 
ing voice, " did you love her yourself ? " 

John smiled a terrible smile. 

"Yes, I loved her," he said. Some men use the 
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simplest words when they feel the most strongly. John 
Ford was one of these. 

" I do feel for you I " Victoria said, the tears starting 
from her eyes. 

"I have said what I came to say," said John; "and 
there is the paper Ruthanna left for him. I will go 
now." And with these words he withdrew. 

Victoria stepped across the room and rang the bell. 
She waited till she heard the hall door close ; then she 
came and stood in all her queenly beauty before this 
man she had been about to marry. He still sat with 
his face buried in his hands. 

"Cecil Calverley," she said, sternly, "you are the man 
who just now told me you had no confessions to make ! " 
He did not reply. 

" You are the man," she went on, " who told me a lie, 
— who asked me to be your wife when you had won the 
love of another, whom your unmanly cruelty has driven 
to her death I Cecil Calverley, never let me see your 
face again." 

With this she left the room, and went to her own 
apartment, sending her maid down with a message to 
Mrs. Calverley to the effect that she did not feel well 
and would not come down again that night. 

"What can it mean?" said Mrs. Calverley to Violet. 
"Can Cecil and Victoria have quarrelled?" 

" Shall I go up to Vic and find out ? " asked Violet. 

" Yes, do ; and I will send for Cecil. It really is 
extraordinary. They both seemed all right at dinner." 

When the servant came, in answer to Mrs. Calverley's 
bell, she said that Mr. Calverley had had a visitor in 
the library. Mr. Calverley was still in the library, but 
the visitor was gone. " Do not disturb him, then," said 
the mother. " I will go to him myself." 
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It cost the widow a great deal to go to this room. She 
had never entered it since her husband's death. But she 
had learned her lesson. No one else should be lonely 
and in want of comfort in her house if she could render 
any aid. If Victoria and Cecil had indeed quarrelled, she 
might be able to put things right. She did not in the 
least connect the visitor with what seemed to have arisen. 

Mrs. Calverley found Cecil just where Victoria had 
left him; but now he was sobbing convulsively. l?he 
mother's arms were about him in a moment, and his 
head was laid upon her breast. Ah, a breast that has 
known anguish is the one to lay one's head on when one 
despairs I And the widow had known anguish enough 
in these days of awakening. " My own boy," she said, 
in a voice that had never had such a tender ring before 
the death of the old scholar, "you will tell your mother 
what so troubles you ? " 

" Oh, mother I mother ! '^ cried Cecil, in his agony, " I 
have — oh, how can I tell you ? — I have acted the part 
of a villain, — a murderer I I wish I had never been 
born ! " 

For answer she only pressed him close to her heart. 
Ah ! if that lonely old scholar in his grave could have 
had such a caress from her in those last days, it would 
have made his heaven. 

Oh that in our weak moments there were some power 
outside ourselves to compel us into the right path ! But 
no ; our characters must be of our own making, and the 
same conditions can prove a help or a hinderance as 
we will it. Fortunately, there are moments when we 
become as little children and acknowledge our weakness 
and are humble. It is in these moments that we rise 
highest. 
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And now, his head pillowed on his mother's bosom^ 
Cecil told the whole truth about Kuthanna. 

"I can never win Victoria now/' Cecil said to his 
mother when he had told her all ; " but I must win back 
my self-respect or die ! I can't go back to Cambridge. 
Mother, you must let me join some friends who are 
going to Africa, — an exploring-party. I must have 
change, or I shall go mad I " 

The widow offered no objection. She would not stand 
in the way of her boy. Her heart bled for him. 

Cecil went to his own room like a criminal. Seated 
near his writing-table, he looked long at the photograph 
of poor little Kuthanna; then, still holding it in hands 
that trembled, he knelt and prayed a wordless prayer. 

Kuthanna had forgiven him; but now his greatest 
desire was to leave this world and fall at her feet in that 
other, and tell her how he loathed himself. After this 
he asked of God only one boon, — annihilation. 

Then came the thought of Victoria, — of her generous 
love, — of the wrong he had done her. Then John Ford's 
haggard face presented itself. "Oh, the misery one 
selfish man can bring!" he thought. He was safe to 
get killed in Africa ; that was one comfort. 

In the mean time, Violet was with Victoria, and they 
were having anything but a pleasant time. Victoria did 
not behave in a very praiseworthy manner, possibly, but 
then there was something to be said on her side. 

When Violet had been (ungraciously) admitted to her 
cousin's room, she found her busy packing. " What is 
this between you and Cecil ? " she asked, anxiously, for 
now it was quite evident there had been a quarrel, other- 
wise why this packing ? 

" There is nothing between your brother and me now," 
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Victoria answered, turoing over a drawer, and sorting 
out things she wished to pack in particular places. She 
had banished the maid. 

"K^thing between you and Cecil now!" exclaimed 
Violet, aghast. She had expected nothing so bad as 
this. « What has Cecil done ? " 

" Oh, only the something extraordinary I said he would 
do, and that I said you might not like when done ; but I 
never thought it would hurt me so — so " — 

Here Victoria broke off and burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

It was the first time Violet had ever seen her cousin 
cry. As a school-girl, even, she had never given way 
like this. Violet's was not a sensitive nature, as we 
have said, but it did move her to see Victoria broken 
down like this : it seemed almost like seeing a man cry ; 
and that is one of the saddest sights on earth. She put 
her arms round her cousin and tried to comfort her. 

" Our Church teaches forgiveness, Vic. Can't you for- 
give ? " she said. 

"Oh, I hate the Church! — and forgiveness! — and 
everything ! " cried Victoria. 

"Oh, Vic!" 

"You may say, 'Oh, Vic!' You don't understand; 
you can't understand ! " 

" Well, Cecil loves you, and you will break his heart," 
said Violet, moving away. 

" And if I did, it is well he should have a taste of what 
a broken heart means ; but he has no heart to break." 

"Oh, Vic!" 

" I wish you wouldn't keep saying, ' Oh, Vic ! ' " 

Violet found it so impossible to get on with her cousin 
that she withdrew in search of her brother. She found 
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that he was in the library with his mother : so she went 
to her own room, with a feeling that it was possibly just 
as well not to have any more unpleasant interviews that 
night, and soon consoled herself in thoughts of her own 
more sensible love-affair. She and Mr. Fairbank never 
quarrelled in this absurd way! Neither Victoria nor 
Cecil was religious enough: that was at the bottom 
of it all. 

Yet there Was more religion in Cecil's agony oi 
remorse, it may be, than in all his sister's innocent and 
ignorant and paltry life. It is not works that are to be 
our salvation, but something very different. It may be 
that but for the impulse given us by a fall which has 
been wept over, some of us would never reach heaven 
at all. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE TRUE LOVER. 

Out into the darkness John Ford went, when his task 
had been performed. The rain had ceased for the time, 
and the stars shone out. Where was he going? He 
could not have told. Somewhere he must pass the hours 
till the early train left Longworth for London ; it could 
not matter where. Nothing could matter to him any 
more. He had taken no food that day. It had never oc- 
curred to him that he had such a need till refreshment 
had been offered to him at Heatherdene. And then he 
had refused it. He could not eat that man's bread. 

He wandered on towards Longworth ; and the night- 
wind which had sprung up dried his drenched clothes. 
But he knew nothing of it. He thought, as the wind 
moaned in the pine-trees, " so it moans over her grave ; " 
and the rustling of the dead leaves that filled his ears 
spoke of her. Everything spoke of her. He could no 
longer hear a sound that did not speak of her. He 
could see nothing that was not full of her. This long 
stretch of heather and gorse, how like it was to that 
which her sweet child-eyes had looked upon ! These 
stars above him, had they not seen her wondering 
glances ? Ah ! he remembered one night — an eternity 
ago now — when there had been a "school-treat," and 
he and she had walked side by side under these stars, 
and he had told her the names of some of them, and 
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she had laughed and said how much he seemed to know, 
and had added, innocently, " Him as I will marry mun 
know things like thee ! •' How he had yearned there 
and then to tell her he was hers, all her own ! but he 
had thought she was so young, and should not leave her 
child-life yet. But after that how he had worked to 
gain the knowledge she seemed to value ! Every hour 
of patient toil had been glorified by the thought, "These 
things I can tell her when she asks me." 

Then the Sunday afternoons in the summers long ago 
came before him — there could never .be another summer 
for John Pord — and he pondered on the hours passed 
by her side under those five mountain-ashes, which were 
now red with berries. Her simple questions came back 
to him, her sunny laughter, the gleam of her golden 
hair, the glad light that lived in her blue eyes. Ah I 
he had known all along that he loved her ; but he had 
not known how much, till she was gone out of his life 
forever. He had not realized that she was in fact his 
life; and life without her could be but death — that 
cruellest death, which still leaves the poor body to its 
daily toil. 

John Pord wandered on till he neared the little rail- 
way-station ; then a great physical weariness took pos- 
session of him, and he sought out a bank on which to 
stretch himself. Everywhere was wet with the rain. 
But all dangers to life were his friends now — his only 
friends — for might they not lead him to her? That 
pain which tore his breast as he lay back under the 
stars, that fight for breath that followed — these were 
his friends. He had had this pain once before, on the 
day when he had first seen Ruthanna with Mr. Calverley 
upon the heath. But it had not been so severe then. 
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As he lay there and gasped, a great gladness suddenly 
filled his heart: it was the thought -of what this pain 
meant. It passed, however, and then, as John Ford lay 
trembling and faint, he saw once more the lighted High 
Street at Walsall as it had been on that Saturday when 
Kuthanna had had her photograph taken. He was even 
now walking with her and Abraham beside the stalls. 
He could recall her laugh. Ah ! he had hoped so much 
from that photograph, which now lay near his heart. 
He took it out and tried in the dim starlight to make 
out the dear features, but failed. He pressed it again 
and again to his lips, and sank into a sleep of exhaus- 
tion. Then he had a beautiful dream. He saw Ruthanna 
bending over him with a sweet tender calm in her eyes. 

He slept on till the day broke : then he rose and con- 
tinued his journey. He had a sort of apathy on him. 
He entered the train mechanically and was borne on to 
London. Equally mechanically he entered the train 
which was to carry him to Walsall, where he must 
change for Handswick. He had not broken his fast. 

One or two persons who knew him saw him at Walsall ; 
but no one spoke to him : somehow his look scared them. 
He entered an empty compartment alone; and as the 
train crawled into Handswick station Mr. Lane, who 
chanced to be on the platform, caught sight of him and 
hurried up to the carriage door to say some kind word 
to the poor fellow; for his heart ached for him. He 
did not know where he had been, or he might have felt 
even more, 

" John," he said kindly, opening the door and looking 
in, " you are not going farther, are you ? " - 

There was no answer. John Ford sat leaning over a 
piece of paper on hig knee, on which were some scribbled 
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words. He was still holding the pencil between his 
fingers. 

"John," repeated the minister, "you are not going 
farther, are you? The train will start if you don't be 
quick out." 

Still no answer. Then the minister stooped and 
looked into his face, and an expression of horror spread 
over his own. It was only John Ford's body that was 
there. And on the scrap of paper were traced the 
words, " I forgive thee, Mr. Calverley." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

SEEKIKG DEATH. 

"There is no need for your going now, Victoria," 
Mrs. Calverley said, the morning after John Ford's visit 
to Heatherdene. Victoria had entered the breakfast- 
room in her travelling-dress, and was standing near the 
window, looking out with weary, sad eyes. 

The widow came softly up to her and gazed sorrow- 
fully into her face. 

Presently Victoria met her eyes, and asked, "Why 
need I not go, aunt Agatha ? " 

"Because," said the widow, with white, tremulous 
lips, " my son is gone away. He left for London by the 
early train. He will sail for the Cape in little over a 
week." 

Victoria shivered slightly, and two still tears fell from 
her dazed eyes on to her clasped hands. But she said 
nothing. She was in the hands of the Infinite, and her 
heart was being revealed to her. She had thought she 
knew herself before. She was now conscious that her 
true nature, which had just awoke and confronted her in 
all its nakedness, had been herself all along. It had 
only slept till sorrow should awaken it, — that blessed 
friend sorrow, against whom we all try so hard to close 
the door I 

In those moments of agony, Victoria felt that her love 
for Cecil was her one necessity. It enwrapped him, sins 
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and all, with an ineffable tenderness. It was a spark of 
the divine, the eternal love which nothing could change, 
which must shut out pride and anger, and give all, asking 
nothing. 

" My dear," said the widow, timidly and pleadingly 
(she had a very timid manner now), " I know, I know 
that my boy has served you badly ; but try, try to for- 
give him. It is such a mistake not to tiy " — 

Victoria interrupted her almost fiercely. "Aunt 
Agatha," she cried, "I would rather share hell with 
Cecil than be in heaven without him I " 

For answer the widow, who had now also lost her son, 
took her niece to her desolate heart for good and all. 

As for Cecil, mercifully for him he was in London, 
with little time for thinking. He had joined his friends 
at their hotel, and on the very first evening was engrossed 
with the necessarily rapid preparations for some months' 
sojourn in a country where every kind of difficulty and 
danger was pretty sure to present itself, and must be 
provided for, as far as might be, within a given compass. 
Of course in those parts of Africa where wagons could be 
used, limitations of baggage were comparatively unneces- 
sary; but as at least some parts of the journey must be 
made in boats, or on ox-back, or possibly on foot, dis- 
crimination in the choice of luggage was essential. The 
presents destined for hostile tribes would prove a consid- 
erable encumbrance, consisting, as they must do, for the 
most part of things which are easily destructible, such 
as looking-glasses, beads of various kinds, brass jewelry, 
firearms, etc. Then there was the question, not what 
comforts of a personal nature could be taken, but how 
many could be dispensed with. All this bustle and conf u- 
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sion was good for Cecil just now, just as the privations he 
was pretty certainly about to endure in his travels would 
be a helpful discipline should he indeed survive them. 
But, as we have seen, he had no desire to survive them 
as yet. Hurrying hither and thither in busy London 
streets, quiet Heatherdene seemed to the young man's 
mind more like a picture he had seen than a place he 
had actually known, and poor Ruthanna's love, despair, 
and death like something he had read of somewhere. 
Even the Cecil Calverley of the past months seemed to 
his stunned consciousness unsubstantial and visionary. 
His present self appeared unreal. He talked, and even 
laughed, with his friends, and heard himself do so as if 
from outside. 

It was on the evening of his second day in town that 
he found a letter waiting for him at the hotel. It was 
from Victoria, imploring him to come back, confessing, 
her love, promising help and comfort. It was a womanly 
letter, full of healing tenderness, but to Cecil it brought 
only a new and awful blackness into his life. How came 
it that he, whose whole life had been small and selfish 
and vain, should have won the love of two women such 
as Victoria and Kuthanna ? Ah ! it had been a case of 
"pearls before swine." He had trampled their pure love 
under his feet! Yet, even as he read and re-read the. 
letter, and cursed his folly, a dim and far-off hope came 
and flickered about his wretchedness, that he might still 
do something noble and pure before quitting this world 
forever ; that when, in that other world, he should meet 
the two pure women who had so loved him, he should 
not utterly shrink from their gaze. 

He took out some note-paper and sat down to write to 
his cousin, and as he wrote his friends discussed the ad- 
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ventures they hoped to have, and lamented that they 

were not likely to include a lion or two among their 

victims. 

This is what Cecil wrote to his cousin : — 

" It is good and generous of you to call me back, but 

you were right when you bade me never to let you see 

my face again. Forgive me if I obey your first command 

rather than your second." 

So Cecil Calverley went on board a mail-steamer, and 

sailed with his friends for the Cape. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FINDING LIFE. 

Autumn had come again, and with it had come two 
visitors to the minister's at Handswick. They were Mrs. 
Calverley and Victoria. 

Kever were visitors made more welcome; and the 
widow felt an indescribable solace in the ungrudging 
love her neglected sister now gave her. 

One morning during breakfast the minister, as usual, 
unfolded his Daili/ News and read extracts from it aloud. 
Suddenly the paper fell from his hands. "What is the 
matter ? " exclaimed his wife anxiously. 

" Listen," said the minister, taking up the paper again. 
And then he read a tale of horror and privation about an 
exploring-party in South Afi*ica. The reader has heard 
such tales of hardship and danger before, and in nearly 
all there has been a special hero who has been brave and 
patient and unselfish. In this story, too, there was such 
a hero, and his name was Cecil Calverley. 

The good minister fairly broke down and sobbed, as he 
read of one noble, heroic deed after another ; and it was, 
perhaps, only natural that the others should do the 
same. 

Mrs. Calverley had heard only twice from Cecil during 
this year of absence, and in his letters he had never 
spoken of himself, but had made light of dangers and 
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difficulties, and been full of tender solicitude for those 
at home. 

The minister had to take off his glasses and polish 
them after reading this account. Then he replaced 
them on his nose, and took up the paper again. A 
moment more, and he waved it in the air and shouted, 
"Hurrah ! " till the small room rang again. 

"They have landed in England!" he cried; "even 
now Cecil may have reached London ! '^ 

" Oh, I must go home at once to welcome my boy," said 
the widow, hurriedly; "I must go to-day." And that 
day she went. But Victoria remained with her aunt 
Isabella. 

Poor Victoria! this year had been for her but one 
long pang. She had, she thought, known how to love 
before that terrible night when John Ford had come. 
In this year of anguish she learned that it is not love 
at all which can turn from the loved one in his greatest 
need. And the time of greatest need is that in which 
one has fallen and feels God-forsaken. This is love's 
test. It is the opportunity for poor human love to show 
itself indeed part of the eternal love of God. It is its 
opportunity to have even a part in that divinest of all 
schemes, redemption. 

The sun was setting, and the little church-yard on the 
green was flooded with its light. The gray walls of 
the church itself were bathed in the glow, and the west 
window shone like gold. 

The sun's faithful good-night kiss touched alike the 
new graves on which the turf was still brown, and 
the old gray stones from which winter storms had re- 
moved their record, even as the storms of life had 
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removed all those whose eyes had read those records 
through their tears, and had laid them also at rest, to 
be in their turn forgotten. 

It was near the west window that the stone which 
marked Euthanna's resting-place stood, and at the foot 
of it was a mound sweet with autumn flowers. It had 
been always bright, even in the winter, for so many 
brought their offerings there. It was a sort of village 
shrine. 

Here Victoria often came now, and, seated in the 
long grass beside the grave, read and thought. On this 
autumn evening she had come here and taken her ac- 
customed place. The tall grass reached her shoulder 
where she sat. Her eyes looked out towards the distant 
hilltops. Her hands lay lightly clasped upon her lap. 

At length the clock in the gray tower chimed out, and 
Victoria removed her eyes from the distant hills to see 
a figure approaching among the graves. Her heart gave 
a great leap; but she did not stir. She only looked. 
Slowly Cecil Calverley — but, oh, how changed he 
looked! — made his way towards this grave. He did 
not see her. He only saw that white stone with the 
name Ruthanna illumined by the sun. Then he removed 
his hat and stood at a little distance, his head bowed 
upon his breast, as if the ground near that headstone 
were too sacred to be trodden by his feet. 

Long he stood so, the sad lines of his pallid face pain- 
fully emphasized in the evening glow. Then a strange, 
new, indescribable look passed over his countenance, 
and he moved quickly towards the grave and fell on his 
knees there, his face buried in his hands. 

It was then that Victoria arose, and, stretching out 
her hand across that grave, placed it — oh, so tenderly 
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— on the bowed head. With a sudden start he looked 
up and met her eyes. A look of ineffable joy spread 
over his worn face. This meeting of the eyes had told 
all. There could be no need for words ; and none were 
spoken. But together, hand in hand, they wended their 
way through the church-yard, an everlasting peace filling 
both their hearts. 
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